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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Anotuer busy week has shown Parliament active in the public 
service. With the second reading of the new Corn-importation 
Bill, in the House of Commons—carried by a majority of 284 votes | 
to 176—it is to be hoped the superabundant talk upon the matter | 
has ceased for the present. Were any thing wanting, Wednes- | 
day’s debate alone would have proved how exhausted is the topic. 
Lord Howick, who has been kept from the earlier portion of 
the discussion by his detention abroad with the bereaved children | 
of his sister, now brought to the discussion all his vigorous pains- | 
taking; yet even he, fresh as he came to it, could not do more 
than make an imposing muster of respectable commonplaces. 
Mr. Cuarztes Butrer contributed an item of novelty in the shape 
of an extract from Mr. Horner’s vewly-published Report on 
the Factories, showing the terrible amount of compulsory idle- 
ness in once busy Manchester, and the effect of distress in stimu- 
lating the very over-production which assists in producing it ; 
but the mass of the debate consisted of the identical stuff that 
has been used on every possible occasion now for some years. | 
Sir Rosert Pzex converted that fact to his purpose, auguring 
from the dulness of the debate that his opponents knew him 
to have beaten them, and to have gained to his side the opi- 
nion of the moderate: it did not suit him to make allowance for 
the physical impossibility of saying something new on the same 
thing a hundred times over. That process would produce dulness, 
whatever were the state of parties. It would be difficult to find a 
flatter debate than Wednesday's, the crowning night of the series. 
How glad even the professed talkers were to have got rid of the 
subject, was shown on Thursday night, when Mr. Warp could not 
obtain a House to listen to a motion ona very proper point, the 
inquiry into the special burdens pleaded by the landed interest. 
The passing of the Army Estimates, on Monday, gave occasion 
to a few of the usual sallies ; and among them, Mr. Busrieip Ferr- 
RAND, who manfully charges the Anti-Corn-law League at large 
with fraud against the public and tyranny to their workpcople, re- 
newed his disclosures of trade-sccrets. A statement more germane 
to the matter was one by the Secretary to the Admiralty, that no 
difficulty has been found of late in manning ships of war. 
In a showy speech, bristling with curiously-collected details, 
Mr. Disrari exposed the anomalies of our Consular system, for 
the purpose of proving that Consular offices ought to be blended 
with offices Diplomatic. lis searching serutiny visited every 
quarter of the globe,—tracked the wanderings of Colonel Hopers ; 
ferreted out the unconscious Sir Rosert Kerr Porrer, who is very 
harmlessly enjoying leave of absence at St. Petersburg; displayed | 
Mr. Rosert Srevart, the late Lord of the Treasury, ludicrously | 
at fault for a Spanish tongue in a Spanish American colony; and 
casting the last opprobrium, his compassion, upon the unfortunate 
Exxror, who was appointed to be Consul-General at Texas be- | 
cause he elaborated such complicated absurdities in China for the 
employment of Sir Henry Porrincer anda fleet. Of all these | 
stirring materials Mr. Disrarti1 composed quite a “revolutionary | 
epic”; but he failed to establish, or indeed to describe, what con- 
nexion there was between his data and his conclusion. He showed 
that Consuls were sometimes employed in Diplomatic duties, and | 
diplomatists in Consular labours; but he produced a lively im- 
pression that that confusion of offices was detrimental to the public 
service—and yet the remedy which he proposed was to confound 
them still further. He furnished Lord Paumersron with an ex- 
cellent opportunity for making, more suo, a most positive use of an 
enemy's negation: Mr. Disrarz: failed to evince a complete 
mastery of his subject; and Lord Patmerston fastened upon his 
points of failure, made much of them, held them up for laughter ; 
took a brick or two out of Mr. Disrarni’s structure and exposed 
their bad make, and then, throwing them away, made the willingly- 
amused House believe that the rest were almost as bad as the 
sample. Sir Roserr Peer gravely told Mr. Disraru, that, 
though he could not concur in his motion, he would profit by his | 
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admonition, and “ blend” all the offices he could! and, touched by 
that kindness, Mr. Diskarci said that “of course” he would not 
trouble the House to divide. Meanwhile, he has given a telling 
hint to the public, that our Consular establishment is a tissue of 
confusion, disorder, and inefficiency. Consular, like Colonial 
appointments, are ready receptacles for the broken meats of the 
political world, the damaged candidates for Ministerial favour. If 
a man is fit for nothing else, why he can “ represent” commercial 
sritain. 

A matter of graver, though of a more familiar interest, was Lord 
Francis Ecerton’s motion for a bill to permit certain marriages 
within the prohibited degrees, whereof the marriage of a husband 
with his deceased wife’s sister is principally in view. A question 
so delicate, so difficult to treat without offending prejudices and 
yet without letting it slip through for want of courageous handling, 
could hardly have been managed with more tact and good taste. 
It is to be believed that the question is one involving the feelings 
of a numerous class as far removed from immoral aspirations as it 
is possible to be: in fact, the very craving for amended Jegislation 
on the subject indicates the high moral tone of those who are ag- 
grieved by the existing law. ‘The relationship in question, which 


| is not one of blood, while yet admitting the most intimate inter- 


course, is precisely the one to promote in many cases the purest 
incentives to a closer union in the remaining links of a circle which 
death has broken, to beget affection before passion, and to make it 
possible that a bereaved husband and father can find a living repre- 
sentative of his loss. Of course the motion called up Sir Roserr 
Ina@uis, whose assumption of Parliamentary piety provokes the 
profane remark that he seems to have elected himself ‘*‘ Member 
for IIcaven,” so glibly does he answer for the law of Ged and the 
opinion of the Universal Church. iis denunciation, however, did 
not so terrify the lay Members, but what Sir Ronert Prec joined 
Mr. Cuartrs Butter in recommending the adjournment of the 
debate for a week, in order to a deliberate judgment. 

Marriage also—the sweeping doubt recently cast upon a point in 
the Irish law of marriage—received the attention of the Lords; 
who have dealt with that case better than the Commons, for, under 
the guidance of the Lord Chancellor, they have referred the bill for 
cobling the flaw just discovered in certain mixed marriages, already 
consummated, to a Committee who will consider the general question 


| as it affects the future. 


Other matters of law have likewise had the benefit of their Lord- 
ships’ deliberation; an improved mode of administering the care of 
Lunatics, and a reform in the admission of Evidence. Lord Den- 
MAN has brought in a bill to admit, for what it is worth, the testi- 
mony of interested witnesses and witnesses who have hitherto been 
disqualified by conviction for crimes and misdemeanours not at all 
affecting their credibility; with some other amendments in the law 
excluding evidence. A more important investigation could not 
engage “ the highest judicial tribunal”: it is only to be regretted, 
that instead of balancing between this or that arbitrary distinction 
and removing a special restriction here and there, the legislative 
judges do not take into consideration the rationale of evidence, its 
credibility, and the guards against falschood—the sole points for 
At present, a man whose word is his bond, and 
known to be so, may be excluded because he dares not act the 
lie of taking the oath which he believes to be wicked or nugatory ; 
while the hardened rascal, who will as soon kiss a book before lying 
as not, is introduced to the jury as a man under some moral re- 
sponsibility. A penal law of perjury applies equally to the oath- 
breaker and the liar on affirmation. Lord Drennan, however, does 
not venture beyond smaller improvements. 


A division of racesin Ireland has had its usual concomitant, a closer 
union of each race within itself—a preference of the claims of blood 
to all others. Isa man accused of a crime, the popular question 
is, not whether the charge is true, but of what race is he? If he 
is of the indigenous race, to prove the truth against him is to brave 
popular fury. Witnesses therefore must be protected; but people 
are reluctant to become witnesses unless they are assured of pro- 
tection beforehand, and of maintenance too; for, of course, a wit- 
ness kept in security cannot starve. The law then secures those 
privileges to witnesses ; and thug it has established a bonus on evi- 
The result might have been anticipated— 
a trade in such bonuses has sprung up, and is prosecuted with 
If there is no prisoner to give evidence against, the 
one for the occasion; and if there is no crime 
committed, the witness himself commits it, and then transfers 
the ready-made crime to the credit of the prisoner that is to 
be. In that way Denauvnr murdered a boy, to inform against 
any strange woman that might fit his description; and trials 


at the Assizes of the week disclose many cases of imputed sedition 


vigour. 


and violence committed by the informer himself, for the sake of 


his maintenance as a witness against the innocent. Lord 
Extor told Mr, Joun O’Connext, in the House of Commons, that 
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the present system cannot be relinquished, or else crimes will go 


unpunished. What then? there is a time-honoured maxim, that 
it is better ninety-nine criminals should escape than one innocent 
suffer. To come closer to the point, it is not the way to get at one 
kind of truth by putting a premium on the opposite kind of false- 
hood. The difficulties of a change are obvious; but the existing 
evil is intolerable, an outrage to justice, and a disgrace to the Go- 
vernment that happens to be its minister. Whatever the diffi- 
culty, some remedy must be found. 


Diplomatists are at their favourite work again, making much of 


portentous trifles. They have acquired a habit of minutely watch- 
ing each other’s countenance; and at length, taking the means 
for the end, just as the miser takes money for money’s worth, 
these acute decipherers of the facial phenomena have arrived 
at that point of mutual deference, that every tinge and twinge in 
the opposite visage possesses for them a substantive importance. 
This week, there has been a whole crop of these solemn levities. 
First, France and England are at diplomatic daggers-drawn about 
a thought or a word of Lord Anerpren’s. The Earl once objected 
to the French occupation of Algiers, and he does so still; but, like 
a sensible man, he does not consider that question to be on the 
tapis just now. However, he and Count Sr. Avtarre had some 
familiar conversation on it, which, according to the Count, Lord 
ABERDEEN closed by saying that he had no objection to make: 
Lord Anerveen himself says that he declared he had no observa- 
tion to make. The discrepancy of the nouns, and the turn of 
Lord Anerpery’s ideas, have put the French in a blaze—for that 
nation has a popular bent for the diplomatic. Next, the French 
Police have prohibited an Anti-Slavery meeting in Paris, lest it 
should occasion an Anti-British row—for the French can't abide 
our opposition to slavery; and thereupon out comes a distinguished 
diplomatist in the Morning Chronicle with taunts at the French 
because they are not so free to hold public meetings as we are. 
Then, the French functionaries are very troublesome to our daily 
papers by impeding their Indian expresses from Marseilles; and 
the same diplomatic authority infers that M. Guizor can’t sleep 
at nights for thinking of the newspapers that are on their way to 
the offices of the Chronicle and its contemporaries. And lastly, a 
mad friar, Casarez, who was agitating in Paris against a junction 


of Carxos and Curistina, has been banished from the French | 


capital ; and the expounder of diplomatic propensities asserts that 


it is the mission of the French Police to hush the voice of sincerity | 


and truth. 

To what purpose all the taunts ? is it the object to widen the 
breach between the Earl of AnrrprEn and the French Govern- 
ment, on his abstract disapproval of their hold on Algiers? Such 
would be a master-stroke at once of Diplomatic and of Whig 
policy. 


No such disastrous news has for many years reached this country 
as that which has arrived from India. “ The progress of our arms ” 
was carried merrily on till our flag was set beside that of our puppet, 
Suan Soosan, in Cabul; but there the progress has abruptly ter- 
minated in the total engulfing of “ our arms.” Yes, Sir Wit- 
LiAM M‘Naauren had just written home to declare our supremacy 


established, when all Cabul rose beneath his feet: Sir ALEXANDER | 
Burnes was the first swallowed in the earthquake of arms; next, | 


Sir Witir1aM himself, Governor of Bombay and representative of 


the power of England in North-western India, was destroyed, and his | 


mutilated remains were made the object of ignominous ribaldry ; 
and at length, if very general rumour is to be believed, the English 
army of occupation has been literally expunged. Corunna, Walcheren, 
all the reverses that have chequered our military career, baffle the 


memory to find a parallel to the utter defeat which, in the eyes of | 
Yet | 
Whether in a fatal retreat or dying | official Members. 


the barbarians of the Indian frontier, has crushed our power. 
that is indeed not the worst. 
on the spot, it was the hard lot of the despairing warriors to leave 
behind them sixteen English ladies, one of whom was the wife of 
their chief. Assuredly, if the fate of the perished army were 


certain to be renewed, another would volunteer on the first call to | 


rescue that tender band, if rescue be possible ere it is too late. 
Before the anxicty for them, horror at the barbarity of the officer’s 
death, at the sickening details of thousands of dead bodies strew- 
ing the snow, pity for the troops cut off in their brave persever- 
ance to the last, sink to insignificance. It is a positive relief to 
learn that the delicate women were put to hard menial offices ; 
and some hope lurks in the assurance that they are detained as 
hostages to exchange for Dost Mouammep. : 

The flush of outraged humanity passed, what, it is asked, is the 
consequence of the disaster to the country? Six thousand men, 
in a military sense, are no irreparable loss to mighty England; nor 
can a few tribes of barbarians ultimately resist our exerted energies. 
But the event speaks of two facts in terms too plain to be mis- 
understood. Mistaken indeed must that policy have been, that 
could blind its followers to preparations for an outburst so wide, so 
stimultancous, and so systematically supported. That, the policy 
of years, it must be the work or the cost of years to repair. But 
it is observed that the natives were always in possession of the re- 
ports of the successive disasters some days before authentic ac- 
counts reached the Eurepean functionaries. The natives, then, 
have extensive secret understandings reserved, from their alien 
rulers. In what part is our hold certain? The question points at 
larger means to strengthen our hold; for to retreat in the face of 
danger, to surrender posts which are torn from us, were a policy 
which it would be difficult to recommend, and impossible to expect. 


Debates and YBroceedinas in Warliament. 
Suppty: Army AnD Navy Estimates. 


On the motion that the House should resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply, on Monday, Mr. Woop put some questions respecting the 
reappointment of the Select Committee on Banks of Issue. Sir Roper 


sessions: the Committee on Joint Stock Banks had separated without 
making a report, and eight of the most active members of that Com. 
mittee were no longer in the House. Instead of reappointing a Com. 
mittee, therefore, to inquire into a subject which seemed to be exhausted 
or to be inexhaustible, or to report, he thought that the subject should 
| be dealt with by the Executive; though he could not at present say 
| what would be done. The Government would not fail to entertain the 
| question as soon as it was possible to give it due deliberation. 

| : . A * 

Mr. Ferranp next availed himself of his privilege to enlarge upon 
the accusations which he had brought against the manufactures, in a 
speech of considerable length. 

Mr. Vinuiers read the names of thirty manufacturers who desired 
that they might be added to the declaration which he read on Friday 
night; and he remarked that the burden lay with Mr. Ferrand, who 
preferred the charges, to substantiate them by moving for inquiry. 

Mr. Joun FIeLvEN said that there was a great deal of truth in Mr, 
Ferrand’s remarks, but very oppressive conduct was also chargeable 
upon the cultivators of the soil; in proof of which, he read a paragraph 
from the Wiltshire Independent, telling how Jetfrey Dowse, a labouring 
man, was fined 10s., and committed for fourteen days in default of pay- 
ment, for damaging a maiden oak-tree. Mr. Lampron hoped Mr, 
Ferrand would move for a Committee. Mr. Ferranp undertook to do 
so before Easter, unless some other Member should move for a Com- 
mittee before Friday next. 

Mr. O’ConnELL called attention to the acquittal, at the last Down 
| Assizes, of a person who had been concerned in the murder of 
one M’Ardle, at Ballyroney in Downshire, during a quarrel between 
Orangemen and Catholics, which M’Ardle had endeavoured to appease, 
The acquittal had been followed by another murder in Ballyroney. 
Mr. O’Connell moved for a return of the persons who had registered 
arms in Down County. 
| Lord Extor believed that the original provocation Jay with some 
Catholics, who cried “ To hell with King William!” but he was at a 
loss to conceive why the prisoner had been acquitted. At all events, 
the blame did not lie with Government, for the prosecution had been 
zealously conducted: his surmise was that the Jury had taken up 
some erroneous view as to the nature of the evidence brought forward. 

The SpeAKER pointing out an irregularity in the time of Mr, 
| O’Connell’s motion, it was agreed that it should be renewed after the 
| House resumed. [It was renewed next day, and then agreed to. ] 
| The House having resolved itself into Committee, Sir Henry 
| HarpINGE brought forward the Army Estimates. There did not exist, 
| he said, any material difference from the Estimates of last year. The 
| forces would consist of 108,086 rank and file, 5,808 officers, and 8,674 
; non-commissioned oflicers; total, 122,564. The increase, 1,447 men, 
| was accounted for by the raising of the Royal Canadian Regiment and 
the St. Helena Corps, and the augmentation of the Third West India 
| Regiment. The last arrangement would be a relief to officers in the 
| three West Indian Corps, who after spending eighteen months on the 
West coast of Africa would be allowed a year’s leave of absence on 
their return to the West Indies. New arrangements would be made in 
Jamaica, by which Black troops would be posted on the coast, and 
European troops in healthier stations. Sir Henry explained an 
| arrangement for lessening the pressure on the troops abroad. There 
| are fifty battalions of Infantry abroad, in addition to twenty-eight in 
| New South Wales, India, and China; leaving only twenty-five at 
| home. Six depot regiments would be augmented by 100 men each, 

und sent to healthy stations to be practised in garrison-duty abroad; 
and the number of battalions at home would be increased to 31. Sir 
| Henry moved that 95,000 men be granted, exclusively of the troops 
|; employed in the East Indies. 

A long conversation, of more than the usually desultory kind, en- 
sued; technical suggestions being made by professional aud quondam- 





| 





Mr. Witi1am WILLIAMs then raised some economical objections. He 
could not consent to the increase, unless the additional troops were to 
; be employed in India and China. With an expenditure which last year 
exceeded the revenue by nearly 2,500,0001, he saw nothing in the 
| present circumstances of the country to warrant the increase in the 
Army; and he moved that the number of men be diminished from 
95,000 to 84,000. He objected to the number of General Officers, 452— 
more than four for every regiment of the Line; to the pension-list of 
1,209 widows; to the early period at which officers are allowed to re- 
tire on half-pay; and to the proposed vote of 82,458/. for Yeomanry 
Cavalry—a most objectionable force for quelling internal disturbance, 
and there is now uo fear of invasion. 

Sir Howarp Dovc.as, on the other hand, declared that the Army 
ought to have been increased sooner—at the time of the Canadian 
rebellion ; when two regiments were removed from the Ionian Islands, 
to the injury of the public service; and he pointed to the danger 
arising from the small number of troops in India. 

After some further conversation, Sir Henry Harpince reminded 
Mr. Williams that a large British force was already in India and 
China; and that a reduction, amounting to 6,000 out of 17,426, had 
been made in the half-pay list. Ultimately the vote was agreed to. 

It having been proposed that the sum of 3,581,575/. be voted for the 
Land Forces at home and abroad exclusive of India, Mr. Wu1.- 
LIAMS moved as an amendment, that the vote should be reduced by 
63,9181, being the difference between the sums paid to an equal number 
of soldiers of the Line and of the Guards. The original vote was car- 
ried, by 144 to12. Mr. Wiit1ams again divided the House on the vote 
for the Volunteer Corps; but it was carried, by 133 to 16. The re- 
mainder of the votes in the Army Estimates and several Naval votes 
were agreed to. 

When one of the Naval votes was proposed, Mr. CurTEIs took occa- 
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sion to revive the discussion on the case of Mr. Elton; having, he said, 
travelled sixty miles that day in order to do so. He retraced the his- 
tory of the affair; adding, that Captain Williams endeavoured to exact 
from Mr. Elton not only an apology for his insulting letter, but also for 
the original note requesting the conveyance of his friend on shore. 
There were irregularities at the Court-martial: two officers who sat as 
judges gave evidence as witnesses, one for the prosecution the other 
for the defence. Mr. Curteis gave a somewhat different version of the 
account of Mr. Elton’s behaviour on board the Hastings: he was not 
allowed to converse with any one; he was obliged to walk on the star- 
board side, among the men; and when Captain Lawrence one day saw 
him conversing with a mate, he rushed from the cabin, and in a loud 
and angry tone blamed the mate for speaking to a man who was a dis- 
grace to his service; and turning round to Mr. Elton, he said, “ How 
dare you, a person who is disgraced, speak to one of my officers?” 
Goaded to desperation, Mr. Elton unfortunately said, that whoever said 
he had disgraced himself was a liar. 

Captain F. H. BerKELEy gave a sketch of the naval life of Mr. 
Elton, who had served under him ; and averred that complaints had been 
made to him that the young man was habitually insubordinate—so much 
so, that Captain Berkeley, but for the exercise of great leniency, might 
have dismissed him from the service. He explained, that according to 
naval etiquette, Mr. Elton’s request to Captain Williams was one of the 
greatest pieces of impertinence that could be committed; and that the 
use of the boat might seriously have interfered with the proceedings of 
the ship’s crew. If Mr. Elton had asked Aim for his boat, he should 
have sent for him on the quarter-deck and reprimanded him for his im- 
pertinence. Knowing that Mr. Elton was such a dangerous character 
in the Navy, Captain Williams was quite right in refusing to him that 
which he might have granted to an officer of different character. 

Captain Rous made some remarks on the subject; explaining in 
passing, that the quarter-deck, where Mr. Elton was seen conversing 
with the mate, was not the place for familiar conversation. When sent 
on board the Hastings, Mr. Elton, instead of appearing in uniform, be- 
tween two sentries, appeared in plain clothes, like a private gentleman ; 
a proof in his (Captain Rous’s) mind that the discipline of the Navy was 
going to the dogs. In France or America, he would have been treated 
as a felon for challenging his superior officer; and in this country a 
common man would have been hanged for doing the things which he 
had done. 

The matter then dropped. _ 

Mr. Sypney Herbert observed, that perhaps it might serve to allay 
the alarms which were sometimes expressed on these subjects, if he 
mentioned, that the effective force of the French navy was at present 
less by about 5,000 men than it was in 1835. With respect to the 
comparative facility of obtaining hands, he believed that America found 
very great difficulty in filling her ships of war; while, on the contrary, 
since September we had manned fifty-four ships, small and large, 
without difficulty. Within the last fortnight a ship of the line had been 
commissioned for China, the complement of which had been filled 
within sixteen or eighteen days. 

The remainder of the votes proposed were agreed to; and the Com- 
mittee, after repeated adjournmets, stands for Monday next. 

ConsoLIDATION OF DipLoMATIC AND ConsULAR ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. DisraEvt made a proposal, on Tuesday, for the amalgamating the 
Consular establishment with the Diptomatic corps of the country. At 
present they are distinct, the division having arisen from an assumed 
difference between the political and commercial interests of the nation ; 
an arbitrary and fanciful distinction, which in practice induces perpetual 
confusion, and in many cases one set of duties is necessarily blended 
with the other. Mr. Disraeli reviewed the condition of our Consular 
establishment in various parts of the world— 





necessary to provide for those who had pressing claims on the Government, 
and the Consul-Generalship at Bogota was revived, and a new Consul (Mr. 
Robert Steuart) was appointed, who was also to be Chargé d’Affaires at a 
guinea a day; a salary scarcely inferior to that of the Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Another political partisan, Mr. Rainsforth, was also sent out as Vice-Consul. 
He begged the House to look to the consequences of this ludicrous philan- 
thropy ofthe noble Viscount. The House was perhaps aware that the great 
Spanish Regency of Granada had separated into the three republics of New 
Granada, Venezuela, and Ecuador, the citizens of which were divided into two 
parties, so equally balanced that neither was strong enough to put down 
the other, and which therefore resolved to submit their differences to the 
arbitration of the British Minister. Mr. Steuart was therefore called in 
to settle their disputes; and here was an instance of a Consul suddenly 
required to arbitrate on the highest diplomatic questions. The Consul 
then was informed that the deputies of the two parties were anxious 
to communicate with him. They were introduced and stated their 
case ; but the Consul, not speaking a single word of Spanish, was unable to 
understand what they had to say. The Deputies finding that the Consul 
could not, naturally thought that the Vice-Consul could, and therefore ad- 
dressed themselves to Mr. Rainsforth ; but found themselves equally at a loss, 
ashe could speak no more than his principal. What was the result? The 
Consul-General of Bogota, at which place he had never arrived, was obliged to 
engage an interpreter. ‘The character of the Dragomaa tribe was much the 
same in all countries; but, bad as they might be in Turkey, they were in- 
finitely worse in the South American States; for there any man who hap- 
pened to speak English, however unprincipled a person he might be, was im- 
mediately engaged, and would hold completely in his hand the interests of the 
two nations. He had the highest authority for saying that the Dragoman of 
this Consul-General was a person who ought not to be intrusted with political 
duties. This was the consequence of appointing a Consul-General and Vice- 
Consul who had no single qualification for their office. 

The neighbouring state of Venezucla exhibited proceedings no less 
extraordinary — 

In 1839, the Consul-General at Caraccas was living at St. Petersburg, in- 
tending never to return; and the Consul of Puerto Cabello, in the same state, 
was dying at Liverpool. In 1841, a Consul was appointed at Puerto Cabello ; 
and who was he ?—Mr. Florence O'Leary, a naturalized subject of Venezuela 
and a General in the service of that state. Now we have a boundary-question 
with Venezuela; for that country claims a tract of land on the Orinoco which 
we claim for the British colony of Guiana; and hence it is doubly necessary 
that this country should be properly represented. 

After a passing censure on the intrigues of Colonel Hodges, the 
Consul-General in Servia, which had procured his expulsion, and the 
filling up of the post by Mr. De Fonblanque, whom Lord Palmerston 
had recalled years before, Mr. Disraeli adverted to a duty of the Con- 
suls to report on statistics of the countries in which they are placed. 
Reports have been laid on the table on Egypt, Syria, and Candia; but 
they did not emanate from the Consular establishments: Dr. Bowring 
was sent on a special mission to make reports. In Naples, where there 
is an Envoy at a salary of 2,400/. a year, and a Secretary of Legation 
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| at 2,000/., Mr. Macgregor was sent as Special Commissioner to manage 
| a commercial treaty ; and he entered largely into political proceedings 


| to counteract intrigue and corruption. 


In Turkey, where the commercial duties are simple, as the natural result of ; 


direct taxation, we maintain three Consuls-General, twelve Consuls, and fifteen 
Vice-Consuls. Their offices are indeed no sinecure, as the volume of corre- 
spondence laid on the table by Lord Palmerston attested; but did the commu- 
nications refer solely to commercial topics? They expressed opinions upon 
treaties, referred to the operations of armies and fleets, and speculated on war. 
The expedition to Syria originated with Mr. Wood, a gentleman who, though 
not a British subject, was the British Consul at Beyrout. Passing to the other 
side of the Atlantic, in the new world which Mr. Canning called into existence 
in Spanish America, we find Consuls making their office a sinecure and en- 
gaging in traffic; while the diplomatic business being very simple, Ministers 
Plenipotentiary and Secretaries of Legation are occupied with the commercial 
business proper to Consuls. When, in 1820, Lord Palmerston was desirous to 
subscribe his quota towards the general reductions, he laid his finger on this 
double service, and made very judicious arrangements for its alteration: in 
Mexico he abolished the offices of Consul-General and Vice-Consul, leaving a 
Minister-Plenipotentiary, Secretary of Legation, and Consul. In the inland 
Colombian town of Bogota he abolished a Consul-Generalship, leaving a Mi- 
nister- Plenipotentiary, Secretary of Legation, and Vice-Consul. If the fore- 
going cases were to be deemed out of the ordinary course, in one of the best- 
ordered communities of Europe, the Hanse Towns, we had a gentleman who 
was at once Consul-General and the accredited Diplomatic Minister. Again, in 
Algiers and the other Turkish Regencies, there are Consuls-General who are 
likewise Chargés d’Affaires. Mr. bidwell vindicated the necessity of maintain- 
ing the Consular offices of Bucharest, Milan,and Warsaw, as political ap- 
pointments ; whereas, to Cracow, where the people had a promise from Lord 
Palmerston that a Consul should be appointed on political grounds, none had 
been sent. 

Mr. Disraeli then considered the effect of this system in a political 
point of view ; deriving his first illustration from Egy pt— 

One Consul-General was appointed because he was travelling-tutor to a no- 
bleman. The next was a member of the old Levant Company, who had hos- 
pitably entertained a Member of that House while on his travels. In 1831, the 
ruler of Egypt was negotiating for independence, and he collected an immense 
army to attack Syria; but no representation was made on the part of Great 
Britain. Had it been, Mr. Disraeli was convinced that the invasion never 
would have taken place. Even if the Consul had communicated with the Se- 
cretary of State, Lord Palmerston had just come into power, and was distracted 
by revolution at home, riots in Paris, the separation of the Netherlands, aud 
the blockade of Holland; and he might not have condescended to notice a mere 
Levantine Consul’s letters. 

Prosecuting the proof that Consulships are bestowed on persons with- 
out regard to their fitness, from mere party interest, Mr. Disraeli men- 
tioned a notable instance— 

In 1832, the Consul-Generalship at Bogota was abolished: in 1841, it was 


Mr. Disraeli culled further ex- 
amples of Consular inefficiency from France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Austria, and Germany. Asan act of impartial censure, he alluded to 
Mr. Meek’s six weeks’ scrambling expedition, by Sir Robert Peel’s di- 
rection, to collect information on the Corn-laws, which might have 
been procured from public archives. He did not fail to mention Cap- 
tain Elliot’s appointment us Consul in Texas; but he ascribed much of 
the evil which had befallen him in Chinato the peculiar character with 
which Government had chosen to invest him. He pointed to the very 
limited power possessed by Consuls, which prevents their vindicating 
their authority ; and argued that the office is no longer necessary now 
that merchants have regular consignees in foreign ports. Mr. Disraeli 
concluded by moving, 

“ That it appears to this House that great inconvenience and injury to the 
public welfare have arisen from the civil affairs of her Majesty in foreign 
countries being carried on by two distinct services; and that, with a view of 
advancing those commercial interests which at this moment so much occupy 
our consideration, it is expedient that measures should be forthwith taken to 
blend the Consular with the Diplomatic body.” 

Lord CLaupe Hammron seconded the resolution, in a speech which 
generalized somewhat the arguments of Mr. Disraeli. He complained 
that the Consular system afforded no scope as a profession for progres- 
sive advancement; aud he regretted the absence of such a code of laws 
as regulates the Consular system oi France. 

Dr. BowrtnG pointed to the want of proper education for the profes- 
sion. Mere party considerations lead to the appointment of men who 
are utterly unfit, and the consequence is that Consuls are always com- 
mitting illegal acts. 

Sir Roserr Peet could not concur without reserve in the opinion 
that Consular and Diplomatic functions should be blended, A bill 
brought in by Mr. Huskisson and Mr, Canning to regulate the Consular 
service, proved that their opinion was against such a union; and all 
change was deprecated by a Select Committee on the subject, which 
comprised Lord Palmerston, Lord Lowther, Sir James Graham, Lord 
Sandon, Sir Hussey Vivian, Mr. Poulett Thomson, Mr. Hutt, Mr. 
Warburton, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Stuart M‘Kenzie, Dr. Bowring, Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson, and Sir Stratford Canning. There may be men who 
are qualified either for Diplomatic or Consular duties, but not for both. 
There are Consuls at thirieen or fourteen trading-ports in France; but 
agents for diplomatic purposes could not be wanted in all those places. 
At the same time, he was not prepared to contend for the opposite prin- 
ciple; and where it was possible to combine the two kinds of office, it 
should be done; but that ought to be left to the discretion of Govern- 
ment. He did not deny that in consequence of there being no express 
rule, there was a tendency to appoint persons who are disqualified for 
other offices; and he made this public advertisement on the subject— 

That he would interfere on political grounds with no Consular appointment 
whatever ; and moreover, be there publicly declared, that there was too great a 
disposition on the part of those who were disqualified for public situations to 
expect Consular appointments, and that he thought the qualifications of all 
applicants for such offices ought to be inquired into and scrutinized, and that 
no appointment ought to be made unless it could be vindicated on the ground 








| of the commercial knowledge and ability of the parties; and he epee this an- 


nouncement would be taken as his answer to all the applications he had hitherto 


| received and had not answered ; and if it should operate as a preventive against 


the repetition of similar applications, he should consider himself most amply 
compensated for his trouble with these matters. 
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However, if Mr. Disraeli pressed his motion, he must meet it by a 
negative, 

Lord PaLMeERSTON insisted that Mr. Disraeli’s speech was incon- 
sistent with his motion; for if he made one thing more prominent than 
another, it was that the Consuls performed their duties very well ; but 
that they were too ambitious, having insisted upon being active Diplo- 
matists—though not to the satisfaction of Mr. Disraeli. In fact, the 
motion was merely an excuse for attacking the appointments which he 
had made. Mr. Disraeli ought to have made himself acquainted with 
the fact that the functions of the two bodies are totally distinct and 
dissimilar. ‘The Consul’s duties are commercial: he has to attend to 
the clearing of vessels, to act as umpire in disputes between British 
subjects in the port where he is stationed, to assist British subjects in 
preferring complaints against local authorities, and to aid those who 
wish to return to their native laad. The Diplomatist is put in imme- 
diate communication with the Goverament of the country, and he can- 
not act without his exequatur; questions of pacific relations, beyond 
the province of the Consul, come under his notice. Would France 
permit twenty Chargés d’Affaires and twenty Diplomatic agents to be 
scattered about the country? ‘The qualities of mind required by the 
two offices were essentially distinct. In some remote provinces indeed, 
situated at a distance from the Minister charged with diplomatic func- 
tions, the Consul might necessarily assume some duties of a political 
character. Lord Palmerston complained that Mr. Disraeli had mis- 
stated facts. When Colombia was split into the three states of New 
Granada, Ecuador, and Venezuela, the same course had been pursued 
as in the ease of Chili and Peru, and Consuls-General had been ap- 
pointel for each. With reference to the Consul-Generalship at 
Bogota, Consuls were to be chosen for their ability and business- 
like habits: the language of a country was easily to be acquired. 
Lord Palmerston denied that Colonel! Hodges had fomented dissensions 
in Servia: he had been appointed to the Consul-Generalship at Hamburg 
entirely for his good conduct in Servia and Egypt; and there, by the by, 
the two functions, Diplomatic and Consular, were united. With respect to 
the appointment of Mr. Wood, he was not Consul in Syria: he was Drago- 
man at Constantinople, and he went to Syria as the agent of the Porte. 
Lord Palmerston defended the practice of sending special missions to 
collect special information : on general subjects of trade and commerce 
the Consuls yearly send in voluminous reports, containing much valu- 
able matter, which it is the duty of the Sceretary of State to read him- 
self: the Consular correspondence, he might say, forins ove half of all 
that engages the attention of the Foreign department. Lord Palmerston 
delicately vindicated the zeal and ability of the Minister at Naples, who 
“had the misfortune to be a relation of his.” Mr. Macgregor, however, 
was sent out to negotiate a new tariff, and it was desirable that that 
duty should be performed by some one well acquainted with the tariff 
of England: when he went beyond his instructions, Government felt 
obliged to refuse to recognize his acts. As to the country being kept 
generally ill-informed on foreign politics, he gave the assertion the most 
unqualified contradiction. He considered the motion as a mere vehicle 








for the lamentations of hundreds of disappointed candidates for Consular 


offices. He explained the facts as to the absence of the Consular agents 
from Venezuela. Sir Robert Kerr Porter had leave of absence, to 
which he was entitled before he left his post ; but he staid to negotiate a 
slave-trade treaty: he then went to St. Petersburg to see some of his 
family. When the Vice-Consul of Porto Cabello died, Florence O'Leary 
was appointed in his place: true, the latter was a citizen of the state; 
but it must be remembered that in the South American States citizen- 
ship is forced upon foreigners after a residence of two years: and at all 
events, General O'Leary was perfectly acquainted with the language. 
Lord Palmerston, remarking that the House would judge of Mr. 
Disraeli’s accuracy in the cases which he had omitted from those which 
he had answered, concluded thus— 

“ T beg, that in future the honourable Membcr will turn his stecl upon 
me. Let him attack me as much as he pleases; but I entreat him to spare the 
feelings of those who occupy official situations abroad ; and if, in any case, he 
finds it necessary to remark upon their conduct or character, I trust he will 
ascertain that the information upon which he grounds his accusations is cor- 
rect, before he makes statements in this House which, as they must go forth 
to the world, cannot but inflict pain and injury upon persons employed in the 
public service. 

The remainder of the debate turned chiefly on special points. Mr. 
Smyrue began with a sneer at Dr. Bowring’s claim for Consular educa- 
tion; remarking, that if he received an official appointment, he might 
exclaim “ O fortunatam natam, me Consule, Romam!” In the course 
of some general observations, Mr. Smythe declared the treaty of Lon- 
don to redound as much to the credit of Lord Palmerston as the treaty 
of Nimeguen to that of one of his predecessors ; and he made some 
objections to Consuls being permitted to trade. Mr. Winuram WIL- 
LIAMS urged the appointment of a Consul at Cracow. Sir WiLLtAM 
SoMERVILLE vindicated the ability of Mr. Temple, the Minister at Na- 
ples, who had regularly advanced from the humble post of an Attaché. 
Mr. Warp thought that suggestions made that night might be acted 
on; but he feared that a Diplomatic education would be hopeless while 
the holders of such aflices are liable to displacement with party changes 
at home. Mr. Lasoucnere said that Lord Palmerston had made ita 
rule to abolish, when practicable, the office of Consul-General where- 
ever there was a Diplomatic Minister resident. Captain PLumMRiDGE 
advocated enlarged powers for Consuls. 

Mr. DisrAe i briefly replied, by touching on a few of the more 
obvious points in Lord Palmerston’s speech. He observed, that almost 
all speakers had admitted the principle for which he contended. 
course he should not trouble the House to divide. 

The motion was negatived, without a division. 


CoRN-IMPORTATION BILu, 





Of 


On the order of the day for the second reading of the Corn-importa- | 


tion Bill being moved, on Weduesday, Lord Esrineron, repeating 
some of the arguments against the measure, moved that the bill be read 
a second time that day six months. . 

_The measure was supported by Colonel Tuomas Woon. Captain 
Vivian opposed it. Mr, Birackstone, though generally supporting the 
present Government, would vote for the amendment, on the ground 
that the bill does not aiford sufficient protection to agriculture. Mr. 
Buckxe would prefer greater protection to agriculture; but he would 


| 


| P 


do nothing to weaken the present Government, and therefore he should 
give the motion a hearty vote. 

Viscount Howick ridiculed the inconsistency of those who, like the 
last speaker, approve of the present law yet vote for change; while 
others on the same side see the evils of the existing act, yet pertina- 
ciously cling to the same policy. However, he did not regard the ques- 
tion from a party point of view— 

This much, however he felt bound to say, that the Government has brought 
forward the question in a manner which the importance of the subject de- 
manded, and had by their conduct showed their serious intention of carrying 
it out in a proper and efficient way. He had no hesitation also in saying that 
the proposed scale would have the effect of mitigating, to some extent at least, 
the restrictions upon the importation of foreign corn—that it would diminish 
the evils of the existing system; and though, in his opinion, it did not go as 
far forward as was advisable, yet, as it stood, it was a very considerable im- 
provement. He thought it an improvement, moreover, because it would lead 
to a more effectual and complete reform of the system. It was the commences 
ment of a progress which nothing on earth would hereafter be able to stop. 

But it retained the principle which had caused the failure of the last 
Act, the attempt to put a certain price on cora. Theonly way in which 
variations of seasons can advantageously be diminished is by the natu- 
ral and unchecked operation of trade— 

The trader, if left to himself, would purchase in cheap years, and accumu- 
late a stock which would be brought into the market with advantage to all 
classes in less abundant seasons. That was the natural state of things, if the 
law did not interfere with it; and experience had shown that the natural 
system worked with a regularity and beauty which it was impossible sufficiently 
to admire. In the whole order of creation there was nothing more marvellous, 
and at the same time more striking, than the manner in which, by the com- 
bined operation of a number of individuals, none of whom, perhaps, bestowed a 
thought upon the public necessity—each seeking to promote only his owa pri- 
vate and individual interest—the supply of food to a great community was re- 
gulated. The manner in which, without waste, without interruption, without 
irregularity, each individual of a large nation was supplied with a proper por- 
tion of food in proportion to the supply—the price varying in such a manner 
as to enable the production to be continued, and at the same time without 
undue pressure on the consumer,—the manner in which all these things took 
place without interference on the part of any public authority, by the mere 
agency of a set of traders, who were as unconscious as the wheels of some vast 
machine of the result of their combined operations, was indeed wonderful; and 
the more one considered this beautiful mechanism of society, the more must 
one be convinced that it was the appointment of unerring wisdom and infinite 
benevolence. Yet it was with this system that man presumed by the clumsy 
contrivance of legislation to interfere; and not satisfied with the order of so- 
ciety appointed by Providence, and with the means which Providence had 
established for the regulation of the supply of food, he must attempt to correct 
and improve what Providence had established. 

In fact, we retain in respect to our foreign trade the foolish interfer- 
ence which in our home trade we have abolished with the laws directed 
against forestallers and regraters. The measure assumed that the in- 
ducemenis of the ordinary rise of price were not sufficient for the 
trader, but that he would look to some allowance in the alteration of 
duties; for what did the rests in the new scale mean ?— 

The right honourable Baronet proposed that when the price of corn was be- 
tween 52s. and 55s., the duty should be continued at 18s. in order that the 
importer might not look to a further rise in price, but at once bring his corn 
into the market. ‘That was a perfectly valid argument—he entirely concurred 
with the right honourable Baronet in the propriety of his decision upon that 
point; but if it were good for the interval between 52s, and 55s., he wished to 
know why it would not be equally good for the interval between 52s. and 60s. 
If the right honourable Baronet made rests in order to avoid giving the im- 
porter an unnatural motive for holding back his corn when a supply was 
wanted—if the rests were introduced in order to restore, to a certain extent, 
trade to a natural state, and to place the trader under the influence of motives 
which would operate upon him were Parliament not to interfere at all—if the 
principle was good to the extent of three shillings why was it not good toa 
still greater extent ? 

Ife scouted the idea of “ protection,” as unsuited to the age of the 
world. He declared, however, that he did not aim at a total repeal of 
duties: he would give a fixed duty to countervail the burdens on land; 
but if he had no alternative betwixt the present measure and no duty 
at all, he should not hesitate to choose the latter. He cited the evidence 
of Mr. Jacobs, that the present system tends to diminish the stocks at 
harvest-time. Before 1815 there had always been six months’ con- 
sumption on hand; from that time to 1829, there had seldom been a 
stock in the country, at harvest-time, equal to one month’s consumption. 
The consequence was, that, as at the last harvest, corn rose toa frightful 
price. The averages did not show it, because they took bad and good 
corn together; but at Richmond in Yorkshire as much as 96s. a quarter 
was paid for wheat for immediate consumption; and at Darlington and 
Newcasile-upon-Tyne the price was 84s. Men in Durham and Northum- 
berland were obliged to live upon potatoes and barley and other substi- 
tutes. At that time there were two millions of quarters locked up in 
our warehouses, and certain to be released in two or three weeks’ 
time. Another effect of the sliding scale was to induce traders, in 
plentiful years, to invest their money in foreign corn, with a view toa 
future scarcity, rather than in British corn; and thus the farmer’s 
prices were further reduced. He agreed with Sir Robert Peel in 
thinking the Corn-laws not the only and perhaps not the chief cause of 
the distress; but they greatly aggravate that distress. Much stress was 
laid on “ over-production” as a cause— 

Iie presumed, when honourable gentlemen on the other side talked of over- 
speculation and over-production, all they meant to say was, that there had 
been over-production in certain particular branches of trade and manufactures. 
It never would, he believed, be contended that the people suffered distress be- 
cause the country in general was too industrious, and because too much capital 
and too much labour had been productively employed—in short, that distress 
and poverty were the results of the country being too rich. That was a con 
tradiction in terms. Ie therefore apprehended, that the correct interpretation 
of the right honourable gentleman’s argument was that there had been a mis- 
direction and over-activity in particular branches of trade, and not that there 
lal been too much energy, skill, and activity generally. If that were a correct 
representation of the right honourable gentleman’s argument, Lord Howick 
concurred with him. No doubt, it was perfectly true that much of the exist- 
ing distress arose from misdirection of capital. But if that were true, did it 
not follow irresistibly—was it not a strictly logical inference—that if this over- 
speculation and over-production, as it was termed, was one of the principal 
causes of the distress, the best and indeed the only cure which it was in the 
ower of the House to apply was, to remove the restrictions on trade, and in 
the first place, those restrictions upon the trade in corn which forced the capital 
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and industry of the country out of their natural and most productive channels ? 
If misdirection and mistakes in the employment of capital and labour were 
the causes of distress, then he would say, guard against the future recurrence 
of that distress by the abrogation of the cause which prevented capital and 
labour from falling into their natural channels and being applied in the manner 
which would be most productive. 

He cited the evidence of Sir James Graham, and the surrender of the 
agriculturists to the demand for change—even after a triumphant 
election—as a proof that the present measure could not be final ; and he 

redicted that Sir Robert Peel, if in office, would propose further 
change in the course of a year or two. Why not, then, make the 
alteration now with a view to a permanent settlement? It would be 
for the interest of every agriculturist to settle the question without 





delay ; for the longer it was deferred, the worse terms would they ob- | 


tain—the 8s. fixed duty would even now no longer be accepted, but it 
would be necessary to go down to 6s. or 5s. While a law remained in 
force only provisionally, it would be in vain to look for improvement 
in agriculture ; and who would venture to take long leases under such 
circumstances? Lord Howick explained, that he should vote for the 
amendment merely as declaring his opinion that the proposed measure 
was not satisfactory: he had no fear that the number of Mr, Black- 
stone’s followers or the alliance of conflicting parties would endanger 
the success of the Government measure—the failure of which, as an 
important mitigation of the restrictions now in force, he should be the 
first to deprecate. 

Mr. PakIncron condemned the course pursued by Mr. Blackstone, 
and the acrimony displayed by the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests; expressing opinions in favour of the Government measure. 

Mr. Cuarves Buiwer said, that he should not attempt to introduce 
any novelty into the debate; but he did so by quoting from a document 
to which Sir Robert Peel had alluded before it was published, in a 
former debate—the Report of Mr. Horner, the Lancashire Inspector of 
Factories— 

Mr. Horner had gone through the different factories ; he had calculated the 
amount of power of each; he had calculated the number of persons which the 
manufactories would employ if they were in full work; and he had given the 
results in one table. In another table he gave the actual result, the amount 
of power created, and the number of human beings employed. And, bad as 
Mr. Buller thought the condition of the people employed in the factories, he 
never belicved that the amount of destitution was so great as that which actu- 
ally it was. Mr. Horner stated that his remarks did not apply to the cotton- 
trade merely, but more or less to the silk-trade, and to the woollen-trade and 
the flax-trade even more than to the cotton-trade. It appeared, then, that if 
the mills generally had been at work, and all their available power in opera- 
tion, about 29,800 persons would be actually employed more than the number 
now employed. ‘The number of persons employed on short time, and conse~ 

uently receiving diminished wages, was no less than 52,000; so that there 
were 61,000 persons partially employed, or not employed at all: and even de- 
ducting 14,516 for the 3,350 new horse-power added since 1839, there would 
still remain 15,300 unemployed, and 32,000 partially employed, making toge- 
ther nearly 50,000 people out of ‘223,000, cr about two-ninths of the popula- 
tion, in distress for want of employment. Ile was aware that it might be said 
that additional power had been created without ever having given employment ; 
but it struck him, from the general character of the report, that the whole 
number of people had been employed. The Member for Dorchester stated the 
other night, that since 1839 no fewer than ninety-one new cotton-mills had 
been established ; and he was sure the right honourable Baronet, in alluding 
to a document not before the public, did not intend to deal unfairly with the 
House when he stated the addition which had been made to the productive 
power of the country; but in using that as an argument against any distress 
in the manufacturing districts, he ought to have stated, that during that time 
the addition was counterbalanced by the enormous quantity of power thrown 
out of employment. The right honourable Baronet mentioned that ninety- 





one new additional mills had been established, having a power of 3,350 horses : | 


but it appeared that at the very same time mills having a power of 6,778 horses 
were out of employment, so that there still remained mills having a power of 
8,438 horses uncmployed ; and, as Mr. Horner showed, this power would give 
employment to about 16,000 persons. It appeared, then, that nearly 60,000 
persons were either destitute of cmployment or working on short time. 

Mr. Horner explained how it was that the more the manufacturer he- 
came distressed, the greater was the difficulty he experienced in com- 
peting with the foreign manufacturer, and the greater the ingenuity he 
exercised in the invention of machinery, that he might as much as pos- 
sible dispense with human labour— 

In times past, said Mr. Horner, ingenuity had been stimulated to manufac- 
ture the articles at less cost, by making machinery more productive and by 
obtaining mechanical for manual labour; and, when manual labour was still 
necessary, by substituting children for adults. In every department of a 
cotton-mill the object had been carried more or less into effect by these means, 
but in no department so censpicuously as in one of the last processes, the spin- 
ning of the yarn on mules, which was performed by the most skilled and there- 
fore the highest-paid class of workers in the mill. 
formerly paid the highest wages now earned least, and were called by their 
brother workmen ciphers. 


Those persons who were | 


He would invite the attention of the House tothe | 


specific means by which, according to Mr. Horner, human labour was dispensed | 


with. 
Manchester, (A. B.,) where they spin the finest numbers of yarn, a room was 
shown to me where, in 1829, there were eight mules of 324 spindles each, worked 
by four spinners. The mules were afterwards doubled in length, and carried 
648 spindles; and I found them worked by two spinners. These lengthened 
mules were immediately to be double-decked, as similar oncs in the mill had 
already been, and then one man would work the whole. Thus one man now 
works the 2,592 spindles, which in 1829 were worked by four men. 

Quoting several other instances, Mr. Buller proceeded— 

What was the operation of this substitution of machinery for human labour ? 
Capital was expended on machinery and mechanical improvements, and the 
workmen were thrown out of employment. But that was not all—a tendency 
was given to over-production. For when human labour was employed, if from 
over-production or other causes prices were not remunerative, tle balance was 
restored by not employing so many labourers, and thus diminishing the amount 


of production ; but when mechanical labour was used, and the machine was | 


made, as Mr. Horner explained, and as honourable gentlemen who were at all 
acquainted with these things must well know, the manufacturer found it ad- 
visable to go on working and producing even at a loss, rather than permit the 
machinery to stand still. Now what was the effect, and what was the natural 
and obvious remedy for over-production ? A cessation of production, in order 
to allow the stock on hand to become exterminated, until the supply and de- 
mand again become in due relation to each other. In Lancashire, it appeared 
that the manufacturers were working their mills at a loss rather than not at 
all. Mr. Horner further said, that notwithstanding the decreased demand, the 


That gentleman stated, with regard to Manchester—“ In a mill in | 


manufacturers could only pay themselves by increasing the quantity produced 
and sent into the market, and thus still more over-stocking the world with 
goods. 

In along statement of figures Mr. Buller calculated the loss which 
had accrued to the country from not adopting the 8s. duty in August 
last. Under various hypotheses, he estimated that loss at 544,0001., 
949,0001., and 1,438,000/ in price, which went into the pockets of the 
dealers, and at 730,000/. in the shape of revenue; in all, probably 
2,168,000/. He allowed two merits, however, to Sir Robert Peel’s 
measure,—that it brings ina little more revenue ; and that it pulls one 
brick out of the old system, which gave hope that the rest might follow 
at a future time. 

Sir Epwarp KnatcnuBwtt supported the motion; discountenancing 
Mr. Blackstone’s procedure ; but with no new arguments. The same 
may be said of Mr. Suzin on the other side: and much the same of 
Mr. GLADSTONE again, who opposed Mr. Sheil, with some sarcasms on 
his inconsistency in having voted in 1838 and 1839 for a law which he 
now denounced, Mr. Gladstone admitted that repeal of the Corn-laws 
might give more employment to manufacturing workpeople; but it 
would at the same time displace a large number of agricultural labourers 
who are now employed. 

Lord Joun RusseLL was not much more happy in respect of novelty. 
He declared that when the late Ministers brought forward measures 
founded on sound principles of free trade, it was their opinion that they 
should be able to carry them! The argument really employed by Sir 
Robert Peel to bring converts to his support would have justified a 
much greater change— 

The real argument used with honourable gentlemen opposite to induce them 
to listen to a proposal for change, was, that if they did not support the right 
honourable gentleman, there would come another change of Government which 
would be worse for the landed interest than the change now proposed. They 
were told that they must follow the lantern of the right honourable gentleman, 
or if they dared to walk through Palace Yard alone in the dark, they would be 
sure to meet with the ghost of the late Ministry. It was by such arguments as 
this, and not by any upon the merits of an alteration of the Corn-law, that 
honourable gentlemen opposite were persuaded. But if the argument was 
good for that purpose, it was good for a much greater and more beneficial 
change. Imfsuch use could be made of the late Ministers, he was quite willing 
that still further use should be made of them. They might have told the 
landed interest that the late Ministry would come in and surely abolish all 
protectiou ; and the right honourable gentleman might have proposed an 8s. 
fixed duty as a very much better thing than could be hoped for from the late 
Ministers if they returned. 

Sir Roserr Peex declined Lord John’s offer to make him a present 
of the 8s. fixed duty. He insisted that Lord John was aware that he 
meant to effect a change: he could not be otherwise than aware, for 
Lord Worsley and Mr. Handley had told the electors of Lincoln that 
they would oppose Sir Roberton that ground. Lord John had said that 
he did not wish corn to be lower than was consistent with justice to the 
agriculturist ; but the difficulty was to find what was justice to the agri- 
culturist. Alluding to attacks upon him which had been repeated by 
some of the previous speakers, Sir Robert reminded the House, that he 
had not said that the very measure which he proposed would not give 
any relief to commercial distress: what he did say was, that he did not 
recommend the proposal by exciting hopes that it would “ materially 
and immediately ” mitigate the commercial distress; and he said that 
he did not attribute the distress “to the extent which some have sup- 
posed” to the operation of the Corn-laws. It was said that he wished 
to fix the price of corn at 54s. to 58s.: he expressly said that he was 
afraid to name a price, but he stated the price at which foreign compe- 
tition should begin. Lord John Russell had taunted him with concili- 
ating support; but Lord John Russell himself conciliated support by 
leaving his own principles undefined; for in making his late motion he 
did not explain on what principles the 8s. duty was grounded. Sir Ro- 
bert contrasted his own course in announcing his measure in the Speech 
from the ‘Throne, and then at once proceeding in it, with that of the 
late Ministry, who suddenly introduced thcir measure at a late period 
of the session— 

“I did not want to bring forward a measure enunciating some general prin- 
ciples, and after spending the session in discussion, find myself in August 
practically where 1 was in January previous. I wished to propese a measure 
which there would be a prospect of passing into a law—not giving universal 
satisfaction, for that I despaired of—but having the concurrence of the well- 
thinking, rational, intelligent portions of the community. Yes, and I have 
had it. (Much cheering.) Aud what makes your debates so flat and dull? 
what, but that the country has decided in favour of my measure? J am not 
speaking of the Anti-Corn-law League; it is quite impossible that they 
should so soon forget their vocation as to permit their acquiescence in this 
law. Iam not speaking of the agricultural community. But I do believe 
that among the trading, manufacturing, commercial classes, there is a strong 
conviction that the measure I Lave proposed, looking at the existing state of 
the country, is a fair and just arrangement. Yes, and if it were otherwise, I 
should find the debates in this House carried on with much more spirit and 
vigour.” 

The approaching division would afford no index of opinion on his 
bill, because the minority would include many who were in favour of a 
fixed duty, and those also who were afraid cf his measures going too 
far. He thought the advocates of protection should consider whether 
they could carry a law which would be more generally satisfactory and 
at the same time give higher protection. With a sneer at Lord John 
Russell for ridiculing the fears of agriculturists since he had become a 
Town instead of a County Member—fears and prejudices which his 
own writings had been especially calculated to foster—Sir Robert con- 
cluded by calling on the great body of his supporters to give him 
their aid. 

Lord Worstry having said a few words in vindication of his own 
consistency, which had been impeached, and Sir Cuartes Napier 
having said a sentence or two on the length of voyages from America, 
Mr. VILtterRs, to prevent misconception, declared that he voted against 
the bill because its purpose was to continue the obstruction to the trade 
in food. 

The House divided: for the second reading, 284; for the amend- 
ment, 176; majority, 108. 

PRoHIBITED MARRIAGES, 

Lord Francis Ecerton moved, on Tuesday, for leave to bring in a 

bill to alter the law relating to marriages within certain degrees of 
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He could hardly expect, he said, not to meet with serious op- 


affinity. t 1S | 
Until 1835, a large class of marriages within the prohibited 


position. 


degrees were not void ab initiv, but were voidable by a sentence obtained | 


from the Ecclesiastical Court. In 1835, a law was passed which rendered 
valid the marriages of that class which had been already solemnized ; 
but in the progress of the measure, another enactment was engrafted 
on it—how, he knew not-—which declared all such marriages contracted 
in future void ab initio. The inconsistency of annulling, prospectively, 
marriages which were affirmed retrospectively, was felt at the time; 
and the passage of the law was only permitted on the distinct under- 
standing, that in consequence of the lateness of tie session consent was 
given without the deliberation due to the ultimate bearings of the new 
law. Thus the matter had rested from that time. It might be asked 
whether it was discreet quieta movere ? but whether the House agreed 
to his particular measure or not, circumstances had occurred which 
showed that it was absolutely necessary that the attentive consideration 
of the Legislature should be given to the subject in all its bearings— 

He would make bold to say, that the law of 1835 did not go forth to the 
country with the sanction of the Legislature after having been fully and fairly 
considered ; neither was the law consistent with the practice of the British 
community, or with the Christian Protestant communities of Europe. He 
would further assert, that the law did not carry with it that weight which se- 
cured to our statutes obedience from all who were not determined and very pro-~ 
fligate law-breakers. He could tell the House, that the statute had been re- 
sisted and evaded by men of a far different complexion than profligate and 
professed law-breakers. He believed he was entitled to say that it had been 
evaded to a large extent by men of all classes—by persons of education, and 
by persons who had no other moral slur or taint upon their character than 
what this law, which they deemed to be unjustly founded, might be considered 
by some to convey. This alone, he thought, was a fact sufficient to show the 
necessity at least of considering whether, if they determined to retain the 
law, it was not necessary to make it effectual for the purpose for which it was 
intended ; its main purpose being the prevention of great domestic unhappiness, 
and of frequent and extensive litigation with regard to the rights of inherit- 
ance and of property. ‘That object had not been gained by the present iaw: 
and why ?—because those persons who thought themselves morally and reli- 
giously entitled to infringe the statute, resorted not merely to countries beyond 
the dominion of the law, but he had been told resorted to Scotland itself for 
that purpose. 

The utmost uncertainty prevailed among lawyears as to the actual 
efficacy of that evasion ; and lawyers of eminence were daily and hourly 
consulted as to the means by which the existing law could be evaded. 
The solicitors of London and other places had petitioned for a remedy 
for that state of things— 

He had understood that those petitions had been spoken of without much 
deference to the opinion of that body. On such a subject as this, he had con- 
siderable deference for the opinion of a large body of solicitors, unless he 
thought that that opinion was biased by professional views of their own inte- 
rest. Attornies were probably better acquainted than any other class in so- 
ciety with the social current and stream of life running through all ranks and 
grades. They were often the archivists—he might say the confessors of fa- 
milies : and in this instance he was disposed to think more favourably of their 
opinion, because what they were calling upon the Legislature to do was di- 
rectly in the teeth of their own professional interests. He remembered a story 
of two foxhunters falling into a quarry: one of them was upon the point of 
warning the rest of the ficld of the danger, when the other said, “ Lie still ; 
hold gour tongue, and we shall have them all in the pit presently.” Now if 
these attornies had been low-minded, self-seeking men, they might have said— 
“ Don’t warn the Legislature of these evils; hold your tongue, and we shall 
soon have a plentiful crop of lawsuits pass through our hands, which will bring 
grist to the mill.”” Some seven years had passed since this law was enacted : 
many children had been born from marriages which it was supposed the law 
treated as void; and he would venture to say that the seeds of litigation were 
now lying dormant which would by and by flourish and yield a most plenteous 
harvest. That harvest he wished to prevent. 

The bill which he desired to introduce was identical with the one 
which Lord Wharncliffe formerly brought forward in the House of 
Lords; and a principal point in it was, that it would enable a widower 
to marry the sister of his deceased wife. ‘The question might be re- 
garded in two points of view, the religious and the social. On the 
sacred ground he should tread lightly. He believed that the chief ob- 
jection was derived from that portion of the Old Testament called Le- 
viticus : his own conviction was, that no conclusion could be drawn 
from that part of Scripture binding on a Christian legislature. 
Popes had never been understood to extend their dispensing power to 
sanction any thing which was obviously and avowedly in opposition to 
the Word of God; and they all knew that these marriages had been 
allowed in Catholic countries. Passing to the question of human expe- 
diency, he considered some objections to the measure— 

It was supposed by many, that the permission to marry the sister of a de- 
ceased wife would interfere with the friendly and familiar intercourse which at 
— took place between the husband and the sister-in-law. In some cases, 

e admitted, it was difficult to calculate what might be the effect of sucha 
measure ; it might cut both ways. Some moral monster might certainly exist 
who would deliberately attempt to seduce the sister of his living wife, because, 
having consulted his solicitor, he found that he could make amends to her by 
marriage after the death of his wife. It might also happen that wives would 
be found of so jealous a disposition as to entertain such a suspicion of their 
husbands. But it was so difficult to provide against individual cases of the 
kind, that he thought they ought not to be contemplated in legislation. Such 
monstrosities must be beyond the contemplation of those who were framing 

- statutes for the general regulation of society. Again, it had been suggested 
that a measure of this kind would diminish to some extent the sanctity now 
supposed to invest, and which he trusted did invest, the character of the sister 
of a wife—that it would tend to lessen if not to disperse the halo of intangi- 
bility now surrounding the character of the sister of a man’s wife. He owned 
that he felt no such apprehensions ; and believed that as the statutes upon this 
subject were of recent origin, another enactment in the direction in which he 
wished it to take would produce no such effect. 

Those who objected to his measure were bound to make out a case 
of social expediency to a very great amount. Perhaps they were not 
aware of the extent to which the law is evaded? Since 1835, in Man- 
chester alone, ninety-one cases of evasion have been ascertained; and 
it is supposed that four or five times as many have actually taken place. 
He was glad that his opponents could bring no stronger argument 
against him than the words of Bishop Jewel— 

The words of Bishop Jewel, addressed to one who had applied to him for 
advice and consolation under such circumstances as these, were—“'The world 
is wide, and there are other women from whom you may choose your wife.” 


The | 


and slow,” they began their walk from Paradise “The world was a!l before 
them.” But was that a consolation to them, when looking back they saw the 
sword of the avenging angel flashing over the walls which they had left? No; 
| they were paying the fruit of their disobedience, forewarned, as they had been, 
| of the consequences that would follow their neglect of that direct and positive 
mandate. ‘There the voice of Heaven had been expressed ; but in this case the 
voice of Heaven was silent, and that of man had been given with a hesitation 
and confusion of utterance that deprived it of its due authority. Here too, 
perhaps, “some natural tears they shed”; but who could say what change of 
scene and lapse of time might do to mitigate the regrets of one who would very 
probably be at that age when passion, to use the words of Burke, had lost half 
its grossness but not all its power, and who might perhaps feel those affections 
which had been extinguished for the moment by his crushing domestic cala- 
mity, revive and recover towards one whom he might consider their legitimate 
object, and as being worthy of his warmest devotion. Come between that person 
and that object if you would, and blast his hopes, but spare at least your cold and 
insulting consolation. Preach to him, reason with him, threaten him, if you 
would ; tell him of Basil, of Diodorus, and of Councils of Llliberis; but do 
not tell him that the world is wide before him, and that there are other women 
for his wife and the stepmother of his children. Lord Francis mentioned a 
| case, in which a dying wife desired to leave her children to the care of her 
| sister, and enjoined her husband to marry the sister for that purpose : surely it 
was a great responsibility for the Legislature to interfere between a husband 
and such injunctions of a wife. ; 

Up to 1835, the prohibitions rested on the Canons of 1603, Bishop 
Parker’s prohibited degrees: by the present bill it was proposed to 
set forth distinctly the degrees of consanguinity and lineal affinity to 
which the prohibition would apply. The existing law in foreign 
countries countenanced the change— 

In the most Christian communities of Europe these marriages were allowed, 
under various restrictions. The restrictions, in the Protestant states of 
Germany, were chiefly directed against the crime of previous adultery; and in 
some instances they invested the Sovereign with a power of dispensation similar 
| to that which in Roman Catholic countrics lay in the Pope. The common 
consent of other Protestant Christian countries in favour of allowing these 
marriages rendered it to him more surprising that they should have been so 
long prohibited here. 

He concluded by moving for leave to bring ina bill to amend the 
Act of 1835, intituled “ An Act to render certain marriages valid, and 
to alter the law with respect to certain voidable marriages, and to 
define the prohibited degrees of affinity.” 

Mr. Perer Bortuwick seconded the motion. 

Sir Rozert InGuis regretted that a bill on such a subject had been 
introduced at all; but doubly that it was brought forward by one 
whose acquirements and station added a double weight to the evil. 
Lord Francis Egerton neither relied on the revealed law of God nor 
found it opposed to him: into that question he would not enter— 

Though he followed the example of the noble lord, however, as regarded the 
mode of treating that part of the subject, he did not agree with him; conceiv- 
ing, as he did, that the law of God did prohibit that which the noble lord 
sought to legalize. It would be sufficient for him to state what the noble lord 
had not denied, and what, he believed, was undeniable, that the concurrent 
testimony of the universal Christian Church distinctly showed that the mar- 
riages which the noble lord sought to sanctify were by the Church not sanc- 
tioned. Such marriages might or might not be contrary to Scripture—they 
might or might not be contrary to the revealed will of God—but certainly 
the universal Church, for fifteen centuries, declared them to be contrary to her 
tenets. The noble lord had referred to the Council of Llliberis: without 
entering into details regarding any decisions of that Council, he would simply 
repeat the proposition, that in no instance in church antiquity would the noble 
lord find these marriages to have been sanctified. 

But he did not rest on the revealed law of God: reasons of the time 
sufficed to show that the proposition was one improper to be enter- 
tained, for practical, political, and general reasons— 

The noble lord had stated some cases of seeming hardship to individuals, 
He had referred to the case of a person bereaved of his wife, who in her dying 
moments consigned her children to the care of her own sister, and enjoined her 
husband to make that sister his lawful wife. He would not deny that such 
cases existed—not perhaps in great numbers, but certainly to as great an ex- 
tent as the noble lord had represented; but even making this admission, what 
was the state of the case? Why, it would be found that for every solitary 
instance in which the present law pressed heavily, there would be nine-and- 
forty others in which its alteration would be destructive to domestic peace ; 
| for were the noble lord’s proposition agreed to, husbands would be in a great 














| measure deprived of the assistance of those who, next to their own wives, 
were the best assistants in the care and nurture of their children. He be- 
lieved that at present there was only one case on record in which an unlawful 
intercourse was even alleged to have taken place between a husband and his 
wife’s sister. What was this owing to? Solely because, under the present 
state of the law, husbands considered their wives’ sisters to stand in the same 
relation to them as their ownsisters. (‘ No, no!”) He earnestly hoped that 
denial was not intended to imply that there was any one in that House or in 
the country who looked on the relationship in any other point of view. It had 
always been his habit when he saw a measure which was objectionable either 
in a Parliamentary or a moral sense, to consider himself bound either to affirm 
the principle or to reject it. Even, therefore, limiting his view of the present 
measure to one solitary circumstance, he should feel bound to vote for its re- 
jection. 

Sir Robert’s further reasons— 

The noble lord did not confine his measure to marriages with a deceased 
wife’s sister; but he proposed to annex a schedule, which would open the ground 
to further alteration. Whatever was not included would be so much with- 
drawn from what was allowed by the Church of England, and by other Chris- 
tian Churches. His noble friend said the voice of Heaven was silent, and that 
the voice of man was in favour of this measure; and he had referred to what 
had occurred in the House on this subject some years ago. Now what security 
would they have if they consented to this bill, that seven years hence another 
new measure on the subject would not be proposed, suggesting new amend- 
ments in addition to those to be effected by the present schedule? He said 
that it was most undesirable that they should open the door to such an occur- 
rence. This was not a subject of such an exciting nature—it was not a subject 
so free from all delicacy and difficulty that it was desirable for the House to be 
continually called on to legislate upon it. 

He felt therefore that there was sufficient in the announcement of 
this measure to induce him to take the sense of the House as to whe- 
ther they should consider it at all; and, without wearying them any 
further, he did hope that they would put a stop to such bills by at once 
rejecting the proposition. 

Mr. Moncx Ton MItnes said, that this was one of those questions 
which they should take home to their thoughts and feelings. He 





Now much the same was said to vur First Parents when, “ with solitary steps 


denied that the universal Catholic Church prohibited marriages of this 
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description: the Canon law provided a dispensation in certain cases. 


Mr. Milnes enjoined the House to consider the feelings of the people | 


at large. 

Mr.A. B. Horr had heard with a great deal of amazement and fear, the 
noble lord characterize many individuals as upright members of society 
and estimable men, who had, according to his own account, within the 
last seven years transgressed a law both of the Church and the State. 

Mr. CHARLES BuLierR deprecated a hasty vote, and moved the 


adjournment of the debate: in which he was supported by Sir Roperr | 
| on the motion of the Lorp CHaNcreLLor, a Committee was appointed 


Peet. Mr. Ptumprre suggested that Sir Robert Inglis should 
raise the discussion on the second reading; but Sir Roserr INGiIs 
would not assent. Dr. NicHoLy remarked, that the law applicable to 
the case was not the Canon law of 1603, but the law of the realm of 
Henry the Eighth. Eventually, it was resolved to adjourn the debate 
on the motion for leave, to Wednesday next, the 16th. 

Law oF EvipeNce IMPROVEMENT BILL. 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, Lord DENMAN moved the second 
reading of the Law of Evidence Improvement Bill; explaining its 
main objects. First, it would remove in every case, except where they 
were substantial parties to the suit, the exclusion against the evidence 


of witnesses interested in the result of the case; a disqualification | 


which presses heavily on the interest of suitors. Next, the bill would 
remove the disability of giving evidence from persons convicted of 
certain crimes; a disability not, even at present, extended to those who 
participate in the crime but avoid conviction by giving evidence against 
their associates, nor to those who are pardoned; while it is extended to 
persons convicted of manslaughter, such as by accidentally riding over a 
child. It would be for the jury to consider the worth of the testimony 
thus admitted. Lord Denman gave an instance of the way in which 
the existing disability is abused— 

In the course of last term, a gentleman called upon his attorney to account 
for large sums of money received by him during several years. ‘The attorney 
answered the affidavit in the usual way. ‘The client had employed a particular 


person as steward or bailiff, with whom the attorney had been in communica- | 


tion, to whom the latter alleged that he had paid various sums of money, and 
who was therefore an important person to show the nature of the case. The 
client brought the attorney criminally before the court to answer for this sup- 
posed maleversation, and then produced a record of the conviction for perjury 
of his own steward or bailiff, the very man whom he had put in communication 
with his attorney ; and thus entitled himself to prevent a statement of the 
truth from being heard. 


The bill would permit a certain denomination of Baptists to make | 


affirmation instead of taking oath; and it would remove the necessity 
for much verbiage in drawing up the record, arising from the fact that 
all jurors now do not take oath, while the phrase ‘the jurors upon 
their oath ” is retained. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR said he had found opinion in Westminster 
Hall generally in favour of the bill; but he thought that ample time 
should be allowed for consideration, and that it ought not to be com- 
mitted until after the circuit. Lord Broucuam felt grave satisfaction 
at the introduction of the measure. Lord Wynrorp would carry the 
measure further, and admit plaintiff and defendant to give evidence. 


Lord CAMPBELL entirely concurred in the measure; but not in Lord | 


Wynford’s suggestion: he would extend the indulgence respecting evi- 
dence on affirmation to all who conscientiously objected to take an 
oath. 

The bill was read a second time, and ordered to be committed on the 
first Thursday after the Easter recess. 

Law or Lunacy. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR laid on the table a bill to amend the pro- 
ceedings in cases of lunacy. At present there are certain standing 
Commissioners to whom petitions in lunacy cases arising within twenty 
miles of London are referred; but beyond that limit commissions are 
sent to persons who have little or no experience in such mat- 
ters. These Commissioners are paid by fees, which press heavily 
on the estates of lunatics: in Lord Portsmouth’s case 
amounted to 1,071; in Mr. Grundry’s to 2,220, Hence, when 
the estate is small, the friends are afraid to apply to the Lord 
Chancellor. Sometimes the proceedings under the country com- 
missions are quashed for irregularity, and the whole cost is renewed: 
in one case the expense thus occasioned, exclusively of fees before the 
Master, amounted to 5,200. He proposed to appoint two permanent 
Commissioners to hear cases in town and country, with fixed salaries. 
At present twenty-four jurors are employed, at a guineaa day ; of whom 
twelve at least must concur in the verdict: he proposed to make the 
Jury consist of twelve, who need not be unanimous in their finding. 


To avoid the delays inthe Master’s Office, (which sometimes extend to | Henry Woodthorpe, the late Town-Clerk. 


eighteen months, and in one case to two vears,) after the report of the 
Commissioners and before the appointment of a Committee to take 


charge of the lunatic’s affairs, the Commissioners would have power to | Clerk should be appointed. 


make inquiry into the estate. He should abolish (with compensation) 
the office of Clerk of the Custodies, transferring the duties to the Se- 
cretary of Lunatics. 
lunatic asylums. 

Lord BrovcHam and Lord CoTtenHAM agreed in the general prin- 
ciple of the bill; reserving their opinion on the details. 

MIscELLANEOUS. 

Cuurcu oF Scortanp. On Monday, Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 
gave notice, that on the 15th he would move that a Select Committee 
be appointed to consider the constitution and principles of the Church 
of Scotland, and to inquire into the causes of the collision between 
the Supreme Courts of that Church and the Supreme Civil Courts. 

Tue Putiirestown Froxic. Mr. Smita O’Brien gave notice, that 
on the 15th he should move for copies of the notes of the proceed- 
ings at the Coroner’s inquest held on the body of James Flanagan, at 
Clonear], and of correspondence on the subject. 

Tue Spy System 1n IRELAND. On Wednesday, Mr. Joun O'’Con- 
NELL asked Lord Eliot if had seen the statement of Delahunt that he 
was induced to commit murder in the hope of obtaining sustenance as 
an informer against others, and whether it was Lord Eliot’s intention 
to continue a system that evidently led to crime? 
recently brought to light two cases in which an informer had put 
Riband documents in the pockets of persons against whom he in- 


} 
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formed ; and in another case, an informer was proved himself to have 
shot a cow, which he charged others with killing. Lord Extor said 
that the practice of holding out inducements to witnesses was in itself 
objectionable ; but in the present state of Ireland, with the difficulty 
of procuring witnesses, if the practice were discontinued many atro- 
cious crimes would go unpunished. He hoped that there was a grow- 





| ing feeling of respect for the law in Ireland, which would soon make it 
' unnecessary to have recourse to such means to insure convictions. 


MarriaGes 1x IreLtanp. In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, 
to take into consideration the state of the law in Ireland as it related to 
marriages, with a view of providing some remedy for evils now com- 
plained of ; and the Marriages Bill, lately passed by the Commons as a 
retrospective remedy for Presbyterian marriages, which was read a 
second time, was referred to that Committee. 

Epucation 1x IRELAND. In reply to the Marquis of LANspowne, 


| on Thursday, the Duke of WELLINGTON stated that he had no intention 


the fees | 


The Assizes had | 


of withdrawing the grants for schools under the Board of Education 
inIreland. If any alteration were made in the system, it would merely 
be to improve its working. 


| Che Court. 

THe Court has returned to London. The Queen and Prince Albert 
| arrived at Buckingham Palace, from Brighton, at about two o’clock on 
| ‘Tuesday, in an open landau and ‘our, escorted by a party of cavalry: 

the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal followed in the next 

carriage; and the suite occupied two more carriages. The Queen and 

Prince, and the Royal infants, have taken carriage exercise daily since 
| their return, The Brighton Gazetic says that it is the intention to re- 
| visit the watering-place in the summer; and that alterations for the 

occasion have been ordered by the Queen in the * Palace,” as it now 

seems to be called. 

The Queen held a Court at Buckingham Palace on Thursday. Baron 
| De Nieumann had an audience; and so had the Sheriffs of London and 
| Middlesex, and a deputation of gentlemen, to ascertain when the Queen 
| would receive addresses from the City and her Commissioners of Lieute- 

naney. ‘Today, at two o’clock, was the time fixed. 
| The Queen held a Court and Privy Council yesterday. Baron De 
Hugel, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
King of Wirtemberg, had an audience of the Queen. Some alteration 
was made in the roll of Sheriffs; and the Queen gave audiences to Lord 
Wharncliffe, the Earl of Jersey, Sir James Graham, and the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

The Queen and Prince Albert visited the Queen Dowager on Wed- 
nesday. Onthe same evening, the Queen went to Covent Garden 
| Theatre; and Prince Albert went to the British Institution in the 
morning and to the Ancient Concerts in the evening. On Thursday, 
his Royal Highness visited the Dutchess of Cambridge. The Queen 
and Prince went to Drury Lane Theatre last night. 

The Dutchess of Kent arrived at Clarence House, St. James’s, from 
| Brighton, on Monday. 

The Dutchess of Cambridge and Princess Augusta of Cambridge re- 
turned to town on Monday, from a visit to Badminton, the Duke of 
Beaufort’s seat. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited Hanwell Lunatic Asylum on Satur- 
day. He remained there two hours and a half; and after having gone 
over the whole of the establishment, partook of a cold collation, in 
the apartments of Dr. Conolly. He expressed himself much gratified 
with the plan upon which the patients are treated, without restraint. 
His Royal Highness dined with the Catch Club, at the Thatched House 
Tavern, on Tuesday; and on Wednesday, he gave a dinner to his 
brother Directors of the Ancient Concerts ; accompanying them to the 
entertainment in the evening. 


| 











The Queen does not countenance the tenets of Professor Malthus; 
| for her Majesty has just sent 5/. to the family of Mr. Wibor, whose 
wife had three children at a birth, with the prospect of rearing them. 
The Queen Dowager keeps up her practice of munificence: the 
Girls School of Industry at Croydon has received 10/.; the Infant 
School at Ripon, 20/.; the National School at Market Weighton, 101; 
| the Watermen and Lightermen’s Almshouses on Penge Common, 1004, 


The ¥letropolts. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Saturday, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the appointment of a successor to Mr. 
The chair was taken by the 
Lord Mayor. It was arranged that Mr, Tyrrell, the City Remem- 

brancer, should conduct the duties of the office until a new Town- 
Mr. Norris moved that a Committee be 
appointed on the subject, and be instructed to inquire into the fees and 
To this an amendment was moved by Mr. Anderton, 





} 
| emoluments. 


The Commissioners would be ex-officio visiters of | seconded by Mr. Wire, to the effect “that the Committee be also in- 


structed to inquire as to the practicability of again uniting the office of 
| City Solicitor and Town-Clerk.” A long conversation ensued; some 
| contending that the duties of Town-Clerk were heavy, and others that 
| there was little or nothing to do; while several thought that both the 
| office of Town-Clerk and City Solicitor might easily be performed by 
one person. Ultimately both the resolution and amendment were 
united, by consent of the mover, and carried by a large majority. | A 
recommendation to the committee was added, to consider the propriety 
of having the Town-Clerk elected annually. ' 
A Court of Aldermen, held for the same purpose, adopted a similar 
course. 
Mr. Hughes Hughes is a candidate for the office of Town-Clerk. 
His offer is unusually liberal— . 
‘‘Unceasing employment, in connexion with your corporation, being my 
main object, I shall cheerfully subscribe to any modifications you may thin 
right of the emoluments of the office ; to which, if made entirely honorary, or 
subject to annual election, I shall equally aspire.” 











A public meeting of the rate-payers of St. Marylebone was held in 
| the Workhouse-yard, on Monday, for the purpose of opposing a bill now 
| before Parliament to alter the local acts of that parish and to repeal 
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some of the clauses contained in Sir J. Hobhouse’s Vestry Act. Lord 
Nugent was in the chair; and on the hustings were Sir B. Hall, M.P., 
Sir C. Napier, M.P., Mr. Hume, and a large number of Vestrymen and 
directors of the poor. The chairman said, the bill would destroy vote 
by ballot in parochial elections, disfranchise a great number of rate- 
payers, by compelling them to pay rates in advance, divide the parish 
into wards, and thus give facilities for bribery and intimidation. Mr. 
Hume, Sir Benjamin Hall, Mr. Savage, Mr. Potter, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Langham, Mr. Carden, and others, at great length addressed the 
meeting. It was asserted, that if the bill passed, it would disfranchise 
9,000 out of 13,000 rate-payers, by raising the qualification from 40/. to 
to 60/.; and other objections were taken to the measure. [Resolutions 
strongly condemnatory of the bill were adopted, as also a petition 
founded on them against it. A Committee was then appointed to carry 
out the object of the meeting ; thanks were voted to the chairman, and 
the assemblage broke up. 

The Marylebone Vestry assembled in the Court-house on Saturday, 
to consider a motion declaring the Vestry now ready to receive tenders 
for paving Oxford Street with wood from Wells Street to Vere Street. 
Among the Vestrymen present were Lord Kenyon, Ear! Strafford, Lord 
Barrington, Earl Manvers, Lord Nugent, Sir Eenjamin Hail, M.P., Mr. 
Tufnell, M.P., Mr. Hume, the Dean of Chichester, the Reverend Ro- 
bert Walpole, and the Reverend Dr. Dibdin. After a warm discussion, 
the motion was carried, by 41 to 24; and the long-disputed question of 
the wood-paving is thus finally settled. 





London ‘Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on Saturday. ‘The sideboards and 
tables were decorated with golden salvers and a profusion of plate 
silver-gilt. Covers were laid for a hundred and twenty. Mr, Asitell, 
the Governor, who presided, was supported on the right by Baron 
de Brunow, and on the left by the Duke of Wellington. ‘There were 


also present the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of Aberdeen, the 


Earl of Ripon, Lord Fitzgerald and Vesey, the Chancellor of the Ex- 


Count Alexis Strogonofi, Sir Henry Hardizge, M. de Kondriaffsky, M. 
de Gessler, M. de Eustaphieve, Sir Robert Wilson, Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, Sir Alexander Crighton, Sir James Leighton, Sir John Pelly, 
Major-General Sir S. Lushington, Lieutcnant-Colonel Thornton, Mr. 


Sidney Herbert, Mr. Masterman, M.P., Mr. Alderman ‘Thompson, | 
The | 


M.P., Mr. Hawes, M.P., and Mr. Murchison the traveller. 
speeches were merely complimentary. 


The arguments in the case of Bultecl versus Lord Abinger and others 





were closed in Vice-Chancellor Wigram’s Court on Saturday. — Sir 
James reserved his judgment. 

am ¥, Beats 

THe Wrobincees. 


Lord Alfred Hervey, a son of the Marquis of Bristol, has addressed | 
the clectors of Brighton, as a candidate for the seat vacant by Mr. | 
Newton Wigney’s disqualification. t 
“safe and moderate reforms” effected in Church and State; he is a 


| Toward. 


° “ rotate ° gos | 
The Russian Company gave their annual dinner to Ministers, the | 


Russian Embassy, and the principal merchauts in the City, at the | 


2 | Mr. Patrick Maxwell Ste ras called to the chai 
eons 4 ‘ | Mr. Patrick Maxwell Stewart was called to the chair, 
chequer, Viscount Canning, Lord Londonderry, Lord Strangford, | “ ; ; 


He avows himself anxious to see | expended. 


citing James Caffray to kill and wound three sheep, the property of 
Mr. Keating. Caffray said that he refused to accede to Carroll’s en- 
treaties to kill some sheep or a heifer; and that the latter then shot at 
the sheep, upon which the Police rushed forward. A constable proved 
that Carroll had told the Police that the “ cattle” would be killed, and 
desired them to come forward when he fired a gun asasignal. He was 
found guilty, and sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 

A new “ Orange murder” is reported at Moneymore, in Ulster, 
The Liberal papers describe it to have occurred on the 27th February, 
at an Orange dance given at the house of a man named Hamill. Some 
Catholic lads entered as participators of the merrymaking, when they 
were attacked by those assembled: one of them was shot dead, and two 
others were wounded. ‘Ihe Tory accounts give an opposite statement. 
They assert that the affair is a revival of an occurrence which took 
| place on the 27th January, and that the Protestant party was first as- 

s.iled by the Catholics; when in self-defence two of the Protestants 
| fired, and killed the ringleader of the band. 
| 


SCOTLAND. 
| Sir John Herschel was elected Lord Rector of Marischal College, 

Aberdeen, on Tuesday.— Scottish Guardian. 

Oar obituary today announces the death of Mr. Kirkman Finlay, 
which took place on the morning of Friday last, at his residence Castle 
Mr. Finlay long oceupied a high position in the mercantile 
world; but as a political character, an unhappy infirmity of purpose 
attended many of his movements, and prevented him from attaining 
that influence which his acknowledged abilities would otherwise have 
secured.— Glasgow Argus. 











On Thursday week, a meeting of the noblemen, Commissioners of 
Supply, Justices of the Peace, and Magistrates of towns of the county 
of Renfrew, was held in the County-hall, Paisley, for the special pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the continued distress of the people, 
and of comniunicating the result of a conference with Government. 
As one of the 
London Depuitation, be stated the result of conferences with Sir Robert 


| Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord Stanley, and other members of the Go- 
; vernment. 


Memorials were presented, praying for a national sub:erip- 
tion, a grant of clothing from the Government stores, and the admission 
of grain into Paisley free of duty— 

Sir Robert Peel was decided in his answer, that the Government could do 
nothing in the way of instituting a national subscription, until they saw more 
ef the resources of the county brought out; as to clothing, there could be 
none got, for there was no clothing in the Government stores ; and to relieve 
corn from bond, especially for Paisley, would be out of the question. The dis- 
inclination to grant the prayer of the memorial to resort to a national subscrip- 
tion was founded on the assumption that the county of Renfrew had rot done 


| enough for themselves, under the hardships in which the people were placed. 


They were asked how much the county had subscribed ; when a member of the 
Deputation answered that the sum subscribed would not exceed 2,000/. He un- 
derstood that was considerably below the amount, but that, however, was the 
answer on which the opinion was founded. ‘There was an allusion to the sums 
Sir Robert Peel seemed to have some knowledge of the mode of 
expending such sums, from having been engaged in these matters in Lancashire. 


warm supporter of the present Ministers; and a long residence in | He said the system they pursued in Renfrew was a bad one; and he instanced 


Brighton renders him * peculiarly 
The Morning Post says that Mr. Hanbury Tracy is a candidate upon 
whom the Whigs have their eye. 

A large meeting assembled on Tuesday afternoon, in the market- 
place of Bradford, in Wiltshire, to protest against Sir Robert Peel’s | 
sliding scale, and to petition the Queen to dismiss Ministers, and sum- 
mon oihers who would devise measures to remedy existing evils, | 
Three thousand persons stood their ground in spite of a smart rain; | 
and as it was market-day, many farmers were among the crowd. A | 
resolution denouncing the Corn-Jaws, old and new, was adopted una- | 
nimously, with one, proposed by Mr. Roberts and seconded by Mr. 
Henry Vincent, declaring that the only mode of repealing the Cora- 
Jaws is by enacting the People’s Charter. 

Sir Robert Peel has been martyred in effigy at Longtown, close to 
Sir James Graham’s country-seat. ‘ 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor was to expound his opinions on the Repeal of 
the Union, in a lecture at the Manchester Hall of Science, on ‘Tuesday 
evening. About two thousand persons assembled. Several Irish ob- 
tained admission, and endeavoured to appoint their own chairman; and 
in the dispute arose a riot, the Chartists being driven from the Hall. 
Many persous were much hurt. On Wednesday, both parties were 
making preparations for a renewed struggle in the evening, 


IRELAND. 

Michael Colgan and Michael Doherty were arraigned at Tullamore, 
on Monday, for shooting at Mr. Biddulph, a Magistrate of the county. | 
The men have twice before been placed in the dock on the same charge : | 
the first time, the Jury could not agrce to the verdict, the evidence of | 
identity not satisfying them; and the second time a Juror was taken | 
ill, and the trial was postponed without being begun. Under cross-ex- 
amination on Monday, Mr. Biddulph made some strange admissions: 
he had paid Honor Fury, one of the witnesses, 31. to give information, 
or “rather to bear her expenses”; and he thought he had “suggested | 
to some one” that the prisoners should fly the country. The pri- | 
soners were acquitted on Tuesday. | 

James Levin, who was one of the first that informed against some 
persons for shooting at Mr. Biddulph, was convicted of corrupt perjury, 
in having at the last Assizes sworn against five men that they had ham- 
strung some sheep; whereas he had done it himself. ‘Twelve months 
ago, three men were convicted of Whiteboyism on his evidence, and 
sentenced to transportation. He had been for a long time in the pay 
of the Police as an informer. His sentence was, that he should be im- 
prisoned for two months, and then be transported for’ seven years. 

James Martin pleaded guilty to the charge of perjury in aceusing one 
Sullivan of having sent a threatening notice to Mr. Neale Brown, a 
Magistrate ; of which he was himself the sender. He was sentenced 
to be transported for seven years. 

At Meath Assizes, on Monday week, one Carrol! was indicted for in- 











| cases of distress which had been prevalent for some time past. 


alive to all that affects its welfare.” | One point, as to the issuing of tickets for the relief of individuals; he said it 


was a vicious system, and calculated to uphold scheming, which it was the wish 
of all toput astopto. Ieasked whether, with our wisdom of the North, we had 
not resorted to the kecping stores and dealing out food and clothing? The ge- 
neral auswer which he gave to the criticism of the right honourable Baronet on 


| their plan was, that since May last they had maintained a vast number for 


1,.700.—at as low an estimate for the maiutenance of human life as could be, 
and although there might be some, there could not be many instances of abuse. 
With regard to the county, he commented on the ineflicient state of the Poor- 
laws. He hada good deal of information of the parishes, and took a note for 
inquiry. hen with regard to what the county bad done, he stated, and Sir 
James Graham supported him, that the county had not done suflicient in the 
There were se- 
veral instances cited in which the larger proprietors had not contributed. 

Mr. Stewart urged the meeting to purge themselves of that reproach. 
My. Alexander, of Southbar, moved a series of resolutions, one of which 
was, that a voluntary assessment should be instituted. After a length- 
ened discussion, they were withdrawn in favour of a resolution to com- 
mence a new subscription, which was begun at once; and the following 
list was made up— 

The Queen, 150/.; the Dutchess of Somerset, 40/.; Sir Robert Pcel, 502; 
Lord Stanley, 50/.; Sir J. Graham, 502; Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, by his 
trustecs, 15U/.; Mr. P. M. Stewart, third subscription, 25/.; Lord Kelburne, 
1501.; Lord Blantyre, 100/.; Mr. J. Maxwell, 502; Mr. L. Houston. third 
subscription, 40/.; Mr. Speirs, third subscription, 504: Sir William fiiliken 
Napier, third subscription, 302. 

Fifteen barrels of beef and bones for making soup have been sent 
by some benevolent individuals at New York, as a present to the dis- 
tressed operatives at Paisley. The Treasury gave orders that they should 
be admitted free of duty. 


The News from LEnvdia. 
By the overland mail, intelligence has been received from Bombay 
to the Ist February, and from China to the middle of December. 

The accounts from India are as uncertain as they are alarming. We 
first of all give a summary of the intelligence in as connected a shape 
as possible, and then subjoin extracts which present the several rumours 
in the distinctest light. 

At the date of the insurrection in Cabul, the 2d November, the 
British forces in the city, consisting of 5,400 men, were disposed one 
half in the Bala-hissar or citadel, tiie other in an intrenched camp 
about six miles distant. After the murder of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
they were besieged by a force which is variously estimated: one circum- 
stantial uccount reckons it at 15,000 to 20,000 strong. So little precau- 
tion had been taken, that no provision had been made to keep up the 
communication between the two divisions ; the Commissariat stores 
were seized at the first attack ; and the men were left with insufficient 
clothing, and horse flesh for food—that even beginning to fail at the 
last--at a time when the ground was covered with snow. A fruitless 
attempt was made, on the 19th November, to send ammunition from 
the camp to the citadel; and several British officers were killed and 
wounded. On the 22d, the enemy showed themselves on the heights, 
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and a demonstration was made against them: and conflicts, with some 
severe fighting, occurred on the 29th, and on the Ist, 4th, 13th, and 23d 
December. 

The insurgents were joined on the 25th November by Mahommed 
Akhbar Khan, the’son of Dost Mahommed; and he was made their 
King, in place of Shah Zeman’s son. His presence gave greater 
unanimity to the councils of the natives. There were various attempts 
at negotiation, to which Mahommed Akhbar seemed favourably in- 
clined; and at length, on Christmas-day, he invited Sir William Hay 
M‘Naghten, the British Envoy, to a conference near a bridge. Sir 
William went, with four officers and a small escort. The purport of 
the conversation is variously reported; but high words arose, and 
Mahommed Akhbar, using violent language, suddenly drew a pistol and 
shotthe Envoy. Captain Trevor, who rushed forward to rescue his 
chief, was cut down ; 
which had been placed near the spot. Sir William’s head was cut off, 
the green spectacles which he wore to protect weak eyes were set in 
their place, a portion of his mutilated body was placed in the mouth, 
and so it was paraded about the town. 

The command of the forces was assumed by Major Eldred Pottinger, 
known for the defence of Herat. Subsequent events, as it may be seen 
from the reports detailed below, are uncertain. According to some ac- 
counts, Major Pottinger had a months’ provisions, and was in his posi- 
tion on the 28th Dece ember; others represent him as having made peace 


and the other officers were seized by an ambuscade , ) : : I 
ance and some apprehension began to be entertained of the effluvia of the 


Forty-fourth and Queen’s was reduced to about 150, still in a body, struggling 
through the snow, and being picked off like snipes. Lady M‘Naghten and the 
other ladies were set to grind corn: they intend to keep them as an exchange 
for Dost Mahommed. This news is not in any of the papers; but you may 
rely upon it, as it was given me by ——. 
[ From the Bombay Times, February 1.} 

“ Sir Robert Sale’s brigade had left Cabul in the beginning of October, and 

reached Jellalabad on the 12th November ; and there they remained cooped up, 


; and unable to move at peril of their existence. The beleaguered host could receive 


| aid from no one; 


they were surrounded by an enemy from 15,000 to 20,000 
strong. Their Commissariat having almost at the first outbreak been destroyed, 
they were, at the date at which the present narrative commences, ill off for 
clothing, and sorely pinched for food. The force besides was divided: it con- 


| sisted of nearly 6,000 men, one-half in the Balla Hissar or citadel within the 


town, the other half in a fortified camp six miles off—a deep mountain-stream 
which they were never able to force intervened. By the 20th, much annoy- 


heaps of unburied dead everywhere strewed around: about ten thousand 


| corpses lay festering about the city or near the camp of General Elphinstone ; 


with Mahommed Akhbar, ‘and others again as having left the place to | 


fight his way. 
General Elphinstone—it is said of an attack of govt, caused by 
fatigue; Colonel Mackerell, Forty-fourth Regimeni, Colonel Oliver, 
Fifth Bengal Native Infantry; Captains Mackintosh, Laing, and 
Walker, of the same regiment; and Captain Westmacott, Thirty- 
seventh Bengal Native Infantry. 

Exertions had been made to send reinforcements to the scene. Sir 
Robert Sale maintained up to the last advices, dated January Ist, the 
strong position which he had established at Jellalabad, ninety miles 
from Cabul; and two brigades, under General Wild and General Pol- 
lock, were proceeding from Peshawur. 

Candahar was in possession of a large body of British troops, under 
General Nott. Ghuznee was well garrisoned ; and Scinde was said to 
be tranquil. Nepaul was inactive. In Burmah, Tharawaddie was busy 
Voh-a-lah-ban. ‘The local news in the several Presidencies is unim- 
portant. 

An itinerant diplomatic agent was said to be travelling in the East 
on behalf of the French Government; his name is Colonel! Dubois De 
Jansigny. On arriving lately at Macao in the frigate Erigone, he 
called himself Envoy to the Court of Pekin; but the real nature of his 
employment was understood to be that of an observer merely. 

We subjoin extracts from several papers, setting forth reports which 
it is impossib le to test or reconcile with each other. The Morning Post 


Among the deaths which had taken place, are those of | 


avers that the despatches received by Government are of a more dis- | 


astrous complexion than the published accounts. 
[ From the Bombay Correspondence of the Morning Post. ] 

* Cabul has fallen; the whole British force there, amounting to about six 
thousand men, annihiluted; one entire ‘British Regiment, the Forty fourth, 
erased at one fell swoop , from the Army- -list, and five Native regiments cut to 
pieces. The ladies of the Envoy and the officers, sixteen in number, have been 
carried into captivity by the ruthless Afghans. Sir William M‘Naghten, our 


Envoy at Cabul, had Been treacherously assassinated by the son of “Dost Ma- | 
hommed, his head cut off, paraded through the streets on a pole, and stuck in | 


derision on the walls of C abal by the infuriated insur zents.” 


“ Our troops, as well as the enemy, were at lengih reduced to such extremities | 


that overtures fur terms of accommodation were at length mutually agreed to be 
discussed ; and on the 25th December, Sir W. M‘N ‘aghten, with several offic ers, 


were invited to a conference with Maho: med Akbbar Khan, the son of Dost | 


Mahommed, and other chiefs, at which cishonourable terms were proposed by 
the latter,—viz. that we should surrender owy arms, and evacuate the country 
altogether; that the married officers and their wives should be retained as host- 
ages, and returned tous only when we got beyond Peshawur and Dost Ma- 
hommed was return ed tothem. The following e: stract from the General Ord-r 
issued by the Bombay Government [directing mourning anda military funeral 
ceremonies in honour of Sir William, Governor-Elect of the Presidency j re- 
cords the answer of the Envoy to this dish onourable proposal— 

«© « This atrocious crime was p expt: ated at Cabul ou the 25th December last, during 
a conference to which his Exeelleney had been invited by the leaders of the insurree 
tion at that place, under the at tenee of arranging terms of accommodation with his 
Majesty Shah Soojah-Ool-Moolk. Higher authority will pronounce the ealogium so 
justly due to the eminent talents and distin, guished services of this lamented public 
functi nary. But whilst this Governmeut abstains from tres spassing on this grown 1, it 
cannot refrain, amidst the mest uufeigned grief, from recording a'most the last public 
act of Sir W m tHe vy M‘Naghten’s life. W he “terms dishouourable to the British 
arms were propos t by the leaders of the insurrection at Cabal, his Excellency herc- 
ically replied, tha t* ‘death was preferable to dishonour; that we put our trust in the 
Ged of battles, and iu his name we defy our enem 

“You wil a remet mber that the accounts of the first outbreak in Cabul, ant 
the death of A. Burnes, transmitted to you two months ago by the mai 
the Ist Dece iad were not at first believed here. Light duys afierws 
however, they were fully confirmed. The death of Sir W. M'Nag 
reported Lere among the natives siz days before accounts were rece 
so on in numerous other instances, the whole of which have ultimately turne 







































out ia the main to be correct. This morning, however, accounts have 

ceived from Jellalabad to the 7th January, two days later than the p 
advices. At that time a Dr. Bryan, or some such name had reac - 
labad, hesi og had a miracu lous escape, and one of the few survivors of the 








whole Cabularmy. A hurried despatch seems to have been sent off imme- 
diately on his arrival, from which it appears that the force must have marched 
out of Cabul about the 2° rth December. They had three hard days’ fighting 


ul, on thi e 





in the fatal Khoord Cabul Pass, seventeen miles English from C 
road to Jcllalabad; and Dr. Bryan reports having witn essed seven oflicers 
butchered. ‘the ladies, sixteen in number, were taken back to Cabul hy 
Afghans. <A fate worse than death awaits them! It is onporte d that Major 
Eldred Pottinger, and two or three other oflicers, have also escaped. 

“ We can have no further particulars for some days. It is not stated how 
Di. Bryan effected his escape; nor is there a whisper of the fate of Suah- 
Soojah.” 

[Lrom the Alevandrian Correspondence of the Morning Chronicle. } 

“ By a despatch received on the day of the steamer’s jenviag Bombay, the 
army in Cabul was destroyed, and only one officer escaped, an Assistant-Sur- 
geon, name not reported. ‘They made a capitulation to retire from Cabul, 
leaving all the sick, wounded, and ladies in Cabul; and were not molested for 
two days, when they were assailed by an immense force, and, after all fighting 
most gallantly, the Native regiments gave way. Te last scen of the g: rallant 














7 ; aie : z | spirits) enough. 
in pulling down Rangoon, and building a new city, which he called | — 


have been erroneous) and Colonel Shelton were taken prisoners. 


threatening to add the horrors of pestilence to those of famine and the sword 
80 soon as a relaxing temperature should stimulate putrefaction. An attempt 
was at this time made to submerge the camp, by diverting a torrent from its 
course, and directing its waters against the intrenchments : fortunately it 
was prevented—a canal guided the “stream harmles sly away. In the camp, 
provisions had become extremely scarce ; ammunition was plentiful. In the 
citadel, both food and powder were nearly expended.” 

“ Although the most intense anxiety has been manifested on the subject, 
we have not been able during the month to obtain any minute particulars of 
the fate of the late Sir Alexander Burnes and his brother ; no communications 
containing details of any sort having, so far as we can asc ert: tin, reached India 
from our ill-fated countrymen at Cabul. ‘The melancholy fact, however, is 
confirmed by a manifesto in the Persian language, an extr: rct of which we have 
seen, and which had been addressed by the Khans of Cabul to some of the 
subordinate chiefs. In this document they proclaim, that, early in the morning 
of the third Tuesday of the blessed month Ramazan (eo etponding with the 
2d November last.) they ; With other brave heroes, ¢ striving e lions,’ carried 
by storm the house of Sikunder Burnes, rushing from an ambush right and 
loft, and put him to the sword, toge ther. w ith some other Feringhees ‘of con- 
sideration, and nearly 500 battalion men. 

“Dost Mahommed Khan is at pres sent at Saharunpoor. He is strictly watched 
and guarded, but otherwise under no particular restraint. He is, on the 
whole, cheerful, and coosh (an Indo-Anglicized word for ce smfortable—in good 
So far from having been detected in correspondence with his 
us, he seems to be 








former su hjects, or suspected of exciting them agai nst 
severely and deeply annoyed at the conduct of his son.’ 
[ From the Times of yesterday. | 

* The worst can no longer be doubted of the unhappy troops at Cabul. Ac- 
counts have been received in town which can be implicitly relied upon, and 
from which the following is an extract—‘ On the 18th January, Dr. Brydon 
staggered into Jellalabad, wounded and confused from suffering and fatigue. 
He relates that our people quitted Cabul, under the convention agreed upon by 
Major Pottinger, on the Sth instant. ‘The cantonment was immediately oc- 
cupied by the Afghans, and the English were almost instantly attacked. “The 
march became and continued a constant fight. At the Khoord Cabul Pass, 
about ten miles from Cabul, the ladies were sent back, under an escort of some 
of Ukbar Khan’s people, who promised to protect them. At Tezeen, General 
Elphinstone and Colonel Shelton were made prisoners. The Native troops became 
disorganized and scattered. At Jagdaluk, four hundred of her “lajesty’s Forty- 
fourth, who had before kept well together, became disorganized also, broke and 
scattered. Beyond this the Doctor knows nothing, having with the greatest 
difficulty peeserned his own life. He gives the names of seven officers whom he 
knows to have fallen. Brigadier Anguettil, Major Ewart, and Lieutenant 
Sturt are among them. Some strag: alers may have escaped, but there is little 
hope that the main body have been any thing but annihilated. We gave up six 
host: ages before leaving the cantonm nent— Webb, Walsh, C ‘onnolly, end three 
others—chosen, 1 suppose, by lot. e is more hope, perhaps, for the women 
than for any one else.’ General Elphinstone (the report of whose death must 
Something 
likea treaty, not very reputable to us, preceded the mgach of the troops.” 

[ Zrom the Bombay Corres; pondenc ce of the Morning Chroniel: 

“It would seem that some time previous to the outbreak in C abul, Sir 
Alexander Burnes was warned of an intended rise of the Afghans a; gainst our 
power. A letter has been published by Captain Gray, of her Majes sty’s Forty- 
fourth Regiment, dete ailing the events of a journey from Ca bul to Kurnaul, i in 
the course of which he obtained information respecting r the enemy’s designs® 
of a nature so important, and from a source so trustworthy, that he dee med it 
expedient at once to communicate it to the authorities at Catt The country 
he passed, through was in a most disturbed state, and the march was one of 
extreme dif ficulty, his escort having in many places to fight bs eir way. On 
the 7th October, the chief of their party, Mahomed Uzeen Khan, who had 
been characterized by Sir A. Burnes as a ‘ very respectable and trustworthy 
man,’ and by whose advi ice he had been r quested by that officer to be alto- 
gether guided, took him aside, and told hi inn be hat ‘he was very much alarmed 
for their safety; in fact, that the whole of 



























fghan istan were determined to 











mak» one cause of it, and to drive out and murder every Veringhee in the 
country ; fe that there was not the least reliance to ke I aq on Pip escort; 
and Cabul itself was realy to } he ptain Gray imm , wrote an 
official letter to Sir A. Burnes ‘ing him of the state of affairs; and the 
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> oe to the 6th Janu: ary. ‘ 

0 men, under Ata Mahomed, is assembled around the city. Prince 
Sufter Jung, the youngest son of Shah Soojah 4 reported to have fled from 
Cabul, and joined the enemy’s force at ¢ indahar ; but this appears exceedingly 
improbable. The chicf, Ackhbar Khan, is said to be approaching ; and the 
rebel army is inereasing fast, the peopl flocking in eagerly to swell its ranks: 


hi ria spiri its, and fearless of danger; and 
the Candahar people have every conf ce in the efficiency of their protection, 
and exhibit no symptom of alarm. This intelligence is such as we have long 
expected to receive. For the safety of Candahar there need be no apprehen- 
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sion; for, with a force of 10,000 men, General Nott may defy the strongest 
efforts of the enemy’; but, alas for Ghuznee, with its single regiment of Sepoys! 


its loss surely is inevitable! ” 





At Asseer Guch, 2 Bombay station occupied by Madras troops, the 
men had mutinied on account of a reduction in their pay. 

In a despatch dated Jellalabad, 18th November, General Sale says— 

“ It illustrates in a painful manner the excitement of the mind of the people 
against us at this period, to relate, that my decamping from Gundamuck on 
the 11th was the signal for the commencement of a scene of shameful defection 
among the irregular troops, and a general insurrection of the surrounding 
Kheils, which had before remained quiescent.” 





Intelligence had been received from China at Calcutta, to the 13th 
December. Up to the 23d November, the latest date from Chusan, the 
Plenipotentiary and the Admiral were both at Tinghae, and no move- 
ment had been made on Hang-choo-foo. The arrival of Sir Henry 
Pottinger at Macao was looked for every day. It was said that he was 
dissatisfied with the Chinese fulfilment of the convention entered into 
with Captain Elliot relative to the river of Canton; and that he was 
about to attack their forts in the middle of December. It was, however, 
very generally stated in Bombay, that intelligence to the 19th Decem- 
ber had reached Calcutta, and that Canton had been attacked by the 
British forces. 

Government have taken up seventeen ships at Calcutta and Madras, 
for the conveyance of troops to China. Among the forces was a troop of 
Horse Artillery. The troop were only to take thirty horses, but were 
provided with spare harness for what cattle they could catch. The 
whole was to sail about the first week in March. 


Trade was proceeding as usual in Canton on the 4th December, 
although upon unfavourable terms. By forcing sales of manufactures 
upon an unwilling market, their prices are even lower now than before, 
and cotton aiso shows a tendency to decline. Teas are about the same 
as last week, but it is observed that this year’s crop is generally of an 
inferior quality. Large quantities of green teas ate now being pre- 
pared in Macao for the American market; a considerable portion ¢f 
these sorts of teas, as indeed of many others, being now shipped from 
here instead of from Canton. The scarcity of the circulating medium 
daily increases ; and sycee silver is at par, whilst Mexican dollars are 
of extremely difficult sale at 4 to 5 per cent discount.— Times, 





Miscellaneous. 
We have great pleasure in announcing that the Government is about 
to send from 8,000 to 10,000 troops to India immediately. A more 
numerous force may be expected soon to follow.—Sun. 


We have just heard a rumour that her Majesty has it in contempla- 
tion to raise to the Peerage a few of our most distinguished Admirals, 
namely, Sir Robert Stopford, Sir George Cockburn, and Sir Edward 
Codrington.— Naval and Military Gazette. 

A promotion has, we understand, arisen out of the recent visit of her 
Majesty to Portsmouth, which includes the following officers. The 
Commander of the Queen, to be Captain; A. J. Graeme, Lieutenant 
ditto, to be Commander; A. J. Wellington, Flag-Lieutenant, ditto ; 
W. Mould and J. Franklin, Mates, to be Lieutenants; W. D. Carroll 
and J. P. Palmes, Mates of the Royal George, to be Lieutenants ; J. A. 
Blowe, Commander of the Black Eagle, to be Captain; T.S. Brock, 
Additional Lieutenant, to be Commander; E. J. Voules, Additional 
Mate, to be Lieutenant. The Commanders and First Lieutenants of 
the St. Vincent and Alfred have been promoted, and also two Mates of 
the St. Vincent.— United Service Gazette. 

The report of the Scientific Commission, composed of Professor Airey, 
Sir John Herschel, Mr. Lubbock, and other persons distinguished in 
science, appointed to inquire into the present standard weights and 
measures, proposes, among others, three important points: Ist, A system 
of decimal computation to be adopted in all weights, measures, and 
monies ; 2d, The total abolition of troy weight and substitution of avoir- 
dupois; and 3d, Correction of the local standards of the kingdom, which 
are at present highly imperfect, and the revision of the laws relating to 
their examination by inspectors, and the preservation of proper model 
s‘andards, 

The Globe mentions, to contradict, a report that Mr. Hutton Perkins, 
one of the Cashiers in the Civil-Servant Pay Office at the Treasury, had 
absconded, being a defaulter to the amount of 2,0001. for stamps. He 
is absent from his duties on account of severe illness. His accounts, 
which the Stamp-Office have not demanded for nearly four years, show 
a deficiency of 2,000/.; but he has paid 1,000/, and only requires a 
little time to pay the remainder. 





The weather during the week has been stormy, and the wind has 
caused some accidents. At Holloway, on Thursday night, a stack of 
chimnies was blown down, in a Mr. Atkinson’s house; and, carrying with 
it the roof, it killed a servant and badly wounded a young lady who was 
sleeping with her. A floor-cloth manufactory, a wooden building, was 
blown down at Walworth. A man was carried off the pier at Black- 
wall by the wind, and drowned. The craft in the river and the shipping 
on the coast have also suffered severely. 





A prophecy that there will be an earthquake in London on the 16th, 
(Wednesday next,) prevails among the Irish in the Metropolis ; who 
are leaving it in considerable numbers, even giving up good situations 
to get out of the perilous district. One man is said to have sold a 
business rather than stay in the doomed city, and a clerk earning 
200/. a year has relinquished his post. It is gravely disputed whether 
only London proper is to quake, or whether a tract extending fifteen 
miles round is to be shaken—whetiher, to put it in a popular shape, the 
convulsion is to be coextensive with the twopenny or the threepenny- 
post district. The origin of the superstition is shrowded in mystery. 
Some newspaper wag put forth two prophecies, professing to be taken 
from manuscripts in the British Museum, one by Dr. Dee and the other 
issued before his time; but they have been pronounced spurious on 
official authority. A correspondent calls to mind the ancient saying— 


«When our Lady falls in our Lord's lap, 
Then let England beware a mishap.” 





Now, this year Ladyday and Good Friday both fall on the same day! 
The contagion of terror has spread to other than the Irish Catholies, 
and many a heart will be stiller after the 16th; for “though it may be 
all nonsense, who knows what may happen?” We have heard of but 
one philosopher who is proof against fear, and he is of the intelligent 
class called barbers: his logical mind perceives the impossibility that 
an earthquake should occur in London; “ For, Sir, only think of the 
vast number of buildings, and their immense weight upon the ground,” 


A mercantile firm in Liverpool has received a letter from its; New 
Zealand correspondent at Wellington, stating that the preliminary ex- 
pedition of the Nelson settlement, under Captain Arthur Wakefield, 
had arrived; and that the settlement was to be planted at Blind Bay, 
Captain Hobson having refused to consent to the selection of Banks’s 
Peninsula for the site. The New Zealand Company, however, is with- 
out any despatches upon the subject. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Sir Roperr Peex made his financial statement in the House of Com- 
mons last night, in Committee of Ways and Means. Its breadth and 
boldness took the House by surprise. The Premier proposes at once 
to master the deficiency by increased taxation, but in such a way that 
he is enabled to reduce some of the taxes which press upon the opera- 
tions of commerce; seeking at the same time to give immediate sup- 
port to the revenue and to strengthen its original sources. The’ ac- 
count for the year ending 5th April 1843, in rourd numbers, will stand 
thus— 











EXPENDITURE. .ccessscccsivcsoossevcscseses eotetense .»- £50,820,000 
PINGIIEG osci cs scvnccactuscakesdecsucdeisdieeinescsvusavaces 48,350,000 £ 
DEFICIENCY os..sseeeeee ee 2,570,000 
New Taxes, 
Great Britain—an Income-tax..........0s000 »» 3,700,000 
Ireland (equalized Stamp and Spirit-duties : 
Absentees to be taxed upon Property wn 
Ireland, as residents in Great Britain ...... 410,000 
Export-duty on Coals. ............+4 as 200,000 
Tora New TAXEs....... <a 4,310,000 
SURPLUS....... oases ieaenanrccccsacniacen seoeee £1,740,000 


Of this surplus, about 1,200,000/. is to be devoted to a reduction of a 
variety of duties, in a sweeping revision of the Tariff; all prohibition 
being removed, and raw material being lightly taxed. The remainder 
will go to meet additional expenses which may occur in China or India. 

The masterly speech in which Sir Robert Peel developed his plan is 
so well conveyed in the abridgment of the Times, that, with some slight 
emendation, we adopt that abridgment. 

The late Chancellor of the Exchequer had calculated the probable revenue 
for the year ending April 1842 at 48,310,000/., and the probable expenditure at 
50,735,000/. ; and that calculation had proved to be very nearly accurate; the 
actual result being only 160,000/. below that estimate of revenue, and a little, 
he knew not precisely how much, below that estimate of expenditure. For the 
year ending April 1843, the estimated®revenue would be 48,350,000/., the esti- 
mated expenditure 50,819,000/., and the consequent deficiency 2,469,000/. A 
further probable outlay must be provided for in respect of the war in China, 
Something must be made good for Australia, and something in Canada; and 
a considerable addition must be made to the Army Estimates on account of 
the war in Afghanistan. The finances of India, too, required attention. 
If Indian credit were shaken, the credit of England would be affected ; 
and the present state of Indian finance was not a consolatory one. He feared 
that the deficit thereupon in the two years ending next May would not 
be less than 4,700,000. How, then, were these deficiencies at home and in 
India to be met? Should we persevere in the system of the last five years, 
the system of loans and Exchequer Bills, the system of permanent addition to 
our debt? Was there a prospect of any considerable reduction in expendi- 
ture? or was the present deficiency an occasional one? No; it had been pro- 
ceeding for the last six years. In such circumstances, he could not resort to the 
miserable expedient of continued loans. When the Post- office revenue was aban- 
doned, a surrender which he had dissuaded, the Parliament which gave it up en- 
gaged to grant some other supply in its stead. Should he, then, impose a tax on 
articles of consumption, on the necessaries of life? He could not consent to 
place burdens upon the labouring-classes; and if the House attempted that, 
recent experience proved that they would be defeated. ‘The late Government 
had proposed an additional percentage of 5 cent on the Customs and Excise, 
and of 10 per cent on the Assessed Taxes. In last year the additional per- 
centage on the Customs and Excise, instead of producing 5/. on each 1002, 
had produced but about 10s.; but the percentage on the Assessed Taxes had 
produced considerably more than the estimated result of 10/. for each 1002. ; 
a new survey, however, having been made for the purpose of the increased 
assessment. ‘These facts proved that the country had arrived at the limits of 
taxation on articles of consumption. All these resources, then, being set aside, 
should he revive old taxes? Should he go back to the Post-oflice? At pre- 
sent, the new packet expenses being added, the Post-office produced no revenue 
at all, but rather occasioned a charge; but he did not think the recent reduction 
had yet had a suflicient trial to justify as yet an increase upon postage. Should 
he revive the taxes upon salt, upon leather, or upon wool? Upon the faith of 
their abolition various contracts had been entered into, and salt particularly had 
been applied to a variety of new purposes. Should he resort to locomotion for 
the purpose of taxation? He was reluctant to tax the means of transferring 
from place to place the labour of those whose labour was their only capital. 
Gas-light would fall within the same analogy, and ought to retain the same 
exemption. After ridiculing the various suggestions of people who were con- 
stantly sending him projects for taxes on pianofortes or umbrellas, accompa- 
nied with claims of very large percentages upon the proceeds, he came to the 
question raised by the late Government, how far it might be possible to obtain 
increased revenue from diminished taxation ; a resource which the fullest con- 
sideration had satisfied him was wholly inadequate to the immediate emer- 
gency. ‘That a nation’s revenue was eventually increased by diminished taxa- 
tion, might be quite true; but the first effect was always a fall of that revenue, 
and a long interval was found necessary to restore the amount. This principle 
was illustrated by what had happened with respect to wine, tobacco, coffee, 
hemp, rum, sugar, and other articles. A mere reduction of duties, therefore, 
would not suffice to meet the present exigencies ; and he would now state what 
was the measure which, under a deep conviction of its necessity, he was pre- 
pared to propose; and which he was persuaded would benefit the country, not 
only in her pecuniary interests, but in her security and her character. 

He would propose, for a period to be limited, an Income-tax, of not more 
than 7d. in the pound, or about 3 per cent, from which he would exempt all 
incomes under 150/., and in which he would include not only landed but funded 
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property, whether in the hands of British subjects or of foreigners. He esti- 
mated the assessable yearly value of the land at 39,400,000/.; of houses, at 
25,000,000/. ; of tithes, shares in railways and mines, and other similar pro- 
erty, at 8,400,000/.; total, 72,500,000/. From this he would deduct one- 
‘ourth for the exemption which he proposed to give to all incomes under 150/., 
and then the tax thus far would give him 1,600,0002. The occupiers of land (as- 
sessed at half their rent) would yield 120,000. Next came funded property. 
The dividend paid in 1841 was 29,400,000/, from which he would deduct 
1,000,000/. in respect of the savings banks; but he must add, upon bank, 
foreign, and other stocks, 1,500,000/,, making a total of almost 30,000,000/., 


from which he would deduct one-fourth for the incomes under 150/. a year; | 


and then the proceeds of his tax would be 646,000/. He now arrived at the in- 
come of trades and professions, a part of the subject attended with great ditii- 
culty : the produce he expected from this source was 1,250,000/. From the 
income of public offices he calculated upon 150,000/. The total would be 
3,771,0002. With respect to the duration of this impost, the view of Govern- 
ment was that it might probably require to be continued for five years; unless 
in case of such a revival of commercial prosperity, from the other measures 
which he was about to propose, as might induce Parliament to take the op- 
portunity of revising the subject ; but he would, in the first instance, propose 
a continuance for three years only. 

In case of war, he should deem it reasonable that Ireland should bear her 
proportion of this tax; but during peace, and for a limited period, and in the 
absence of all machinery in [reland for collection, he should prefer to raise the 
quota of that country by other means. He thought he could do so, consistently 
with the Act of Union, by two modes; the first of which would be a duty of 1s. 
per gallon upon spirits. ‘This approach to the equalization of the spirit-duty in 


the Three Kingdoms would, on certain fiscal grounds which he explained, be of 


great advantage to the nation at large, and to Ireland in particular. Foralong 
while the Temperance pledge in that country had been very effectual, but the 
consumption of spirits there had of late been again upon the increase. He cal- 
culated, from this source, to receive 250,000/. The other source to which he 
looked in Ireland was the equalization of the stamp-duty with that of Eng- 
land; from which he expected to obtain 160,000/. In Great Britain, however, 
as well as in Ireland, he proposed to reduce the stamps upon the charter-par- 
ties and bills of lading. With respect to regular absentees from Ireland, having 
nocall of public duty to fix them in England, he proposed to require from 
them the payment of the same property-tax which would be required from 
other residents in this island. 

Another resource would be a tax of 4s. upon coal exported in British ves- 





sels from this country ; a fair impost, when it was considered that the article | 


thus carried abroad was a most important material of our own industry, and a | 


great assistance to that of rival nations. ‘That tax is already imposed on coal 
exported in foreign vessels, but the vesscls of many countries claim exemption 
on the ground of reciprocity treaties: it will now be levied on all alike. Such 
a tax would probably yield an income of 200,0002.; and would operate, unlike 
most other taxes, as an encouragement to native industry. 

The aggregate revenue, then, from all these sources, would be 4,380,0007. ; 
constituting a considerable surplus, after covering the deficiency on the votes 
of annual expenditure. This surplus he proposed to apply in relaxing the com- 
mercial tariff. He had considered, on each of the numerous articles included, 
the proportion between the price and the duty. His main principles had been 
removal of prohibition, and reduction in the duties upon raw materials, which 
should not in scarcely any case exceed 5 percent. He would also consider- 
ably diminish the duties upon articles partially manufactured, the highest be- 
ing 12 per cent; and even upon complete manufactures he contemplated that 
the maximum should not in general exceed 20 per cent. He now laid upon 
the table this amended scale of duties, which had been distributed into twenty 
different heads; for it was all prepared. It would be found that in about 750 
articles there had been an abatement of duty recommended ; and that on about 
450 the duty had been left untouched. Treaties were now pending with 
various nations, in which several of these articles were the subjects of discus- 
sion; and such articles of course could not be included in the present reduc- 
tions. The total diminution of revenue occasioned by all the reductions would 
probably not be more than about 270,000/. On sugar, he regretted to say, 
the present Ministers could net offer any reduction: they could not con- 
sent to let in the sugars of Brazil and Cuba without some securities upon the 
subject of slavery in those countries; and they thought that to reduce the 
duty on British sugar without a corresponding reduction upon foreign sugars 
would be merely to give to the British planters a monopoly-price, 
without advantage to the British consumers. The present prospects as 
to the supply of British sugar were, however, of a highly satisfactory 
character. With respect to coffee, of which the consumption had latterly 
decreased, he would recommend a great reduction of duty, bringing down the 
rate per pound to 4d. upon British, and 8d. upon foreign coffee. ‘The loss of 
revenue, after some allowance for increase of consumption, would probably 
be 171,000/. On the subject of timber, his measure would be the reverse 
of that which was brought forward by the late Ministry: he would 
advise a great reduction of duty, which would benefit all classes, from 
the agriculturist to the shipbuilder; but he would interpose proivction 
to the interests of the Canadas, which he would treat as an integral part 
of this island, by admitting their timber at a duty little more than nominal. 
Accordingly, while he would lower the duty on foreign timber to 25s. a load, 
he would let in the timber of Canada at a duty of 1s. The loss on these re- 
ductions in the timber-duty he estimated at 600,000/. There were yet two 
other reductions which he had to propose; one upon the export of certain 
British manufactures, on which he proposed altogether to remit the duty ; the 
other upon stage-coaches, the duty upon which, in point of justice as between 
them and railway-carrlages, he proposed considerably to diminish. These two 
heads of reduction would produce a loss of 70,0002. On the whole, these re- 
ductions, in addition to the excess of expenditure, would increase the deficit to 
somewhat more than 3,700,000/.; but the estimated produce of the newly-pro- 
posed sources of income would not only cover this, but leave more than half a 
million sterling applicable to the contingencies of our distant wars. 

Sir Robert concluded with an eloquent appeal to the House to sup- 
port untarnished the name which the people have inherited from their 
forefathers, and which they have maintained in this century for twenty- 
five years of war and twenty-five of peace. He moved his first resolu- 
tion, which went to grant a duty on Irish spirits. 


No discussion followed Sir Robert’s statement. Lord Jonn RusseLi 
welcomed the liberal principles of the measure; but hinted that the 
duties on sugar would be better than on timber. A few other excep- 
tions were taken; but the discussion of so important a measure was de- 
ferred for further consideration. The motion was then agreed to; and 
the House resumed, the Committee to sit again on Friday. 

Mr. Warp gave notice, that on going into Committee of Supply on 
Monday, he should move an amendment declaring it inexpedient to 
impose any duty on foreign corn until inquiry has been instituted as to 
the alleged burdens on the landed interest. 

Early in the evening, Sir Ropert Pee said in reply to Mr. Stuart 
Worr ey, that on the 22d January the Governor-General of India had 
just received intelligence of the murder of Sir William M‘Naghten. 


| Life. 








| death was announced by the last mail. 


There was no later official intelligence ; but a Dr. Reid, who wrote from 
Peshawur on the 16th January, had received a letter from a Captain 
M‘Gregor written at Jellalabad on the 13th of that month, which left 
no doubt that the troops at Cabul had met with a great reverse. After 
a capitulation with Akhbar Khan, they left Cabul, and were attacked 
at about three days’ march from the city; and “no doubt remains but 
that our forces met with a great misfortune.” There was, however, no 
occasion for dismay; and Sir Robert had no doubt that Parlia- 
ment would give every support to the demand which it would be the 
duty of Ministers to make for the purpose of repairing that disaster. 
{Loud and repeated cheering from all quarters of the House responded 
to this appeal. | 

The CHANCELLOR oF THE ExcuEQver carried a resolution, autho- 
rizing the issue of 360,000/. in Exchequer Bills, in aid of public works ; 
explaining new regulations to be enforced in the advances made to 
contractors, 





Captain Harvey Tuckett has written a letter to the papers this morn- 
ing to throw discredit on the accounts of the disasters in Cabul. They 
are, he says, derived from a letter which professes to be from Dr, 
Brydon, and to be dated Jellalabad, 18th January: the mail left Bom- 
bay on the Ist February: now, by the shortest route, it would take 
twenty-four days to go from Jellalabad to Bombay. Captain Walsh, 
who is said to have been left as a hostage, had written a letter a month 
since, to say that he was safe with General Sale. Captain Trevor's 
\ Other discrepancies are men- 
tioned. 

It is reported that either Sir Richard Jenkins, M.P., or Mr. Sprot 
Boyd, the Political Commissioner at Baroda, will succeed Sir William 
M‘Naghten as Governor of Bombay. 





DR. REID'S LECTURES ON THE CHEMISTRY OF DAILY LIFE. 

The science of chemistry is now popularized for the enlightenment of 
the many, at Exeter Hall. Dr. Rei, whose name has acquired extensive 
celebrity by his successful improvements in ventilating the Houses of 
Parliament and other public buildings, has been engaged by the Com- 
mittee of Council to give a course of Lectures on the Chemistry of Daily 
The introductory lecture was delivered on Wednesday, to an au- 
dience which nearly filled the great hall; and who were delighted with 
the brilliant experiments with which the ingenious Professor illustrated 
his discourse. ‘The object of this course of lectures is to show the influ- 
ence of chemical action on the air we breathe, the earth we move upon, 
the food we eat, and the objects by which we are surrounded; with a 
view to enable the many to promote health, comfort, and economy, by 
the application of this knowledge. 

Dr. Ret began by explaining the importance of chemistry as that 
science which enables us to trace the operation of natural causes in the 
world we live in; and he proceeded to exemplify the extraordinary 
changes produced by chemical agency on matter, by causing new com- 
binations of its particles. For instance, he melted a red-hot iron bar 
by the application of sulphur ; changed water to an inky fluid by a few 
drops of a preparation of lead; evolved from a small compound a pro- 
digious quantity of a gaseous fluid that floated in volumes like a thick 
vapour, and yet was poured from one vessel to another like water; pro- 
duced intense light by the combustion of various substances; and per- 
formed other surprising and pleasing experiments to illustrate the effects 
of heat in changing the nature of matter. 

The application of chemical knowledge to useful purposes will form 
the subject of the future lectures; to give due effect to which, the Pro- 
fessor employs a very extensive apparatus. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuan@e, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The prices of the Public Securities, which had previously been firm at the 
closing prices of Saturday, underwent a decline on Wednesday morning, upon 
the receipt of the disastrous intelligence from India by the overland mail. 
The price of Consols for Account declined to 893, while for Money the quota- 
tion fell to 89. An almost instantaneous rally occurred, and in a short time 
the price improved to nearly the whole extent of the decline. The price has 
since continued steady, at 89 to 4 for Money and 894 4 for Account; but 
during the course of this afternoon there have been buyers at 893 for Ac- 
count, and the closing price may be quoted at 894 j. Speculation has been 
quite at a stand in anticipation of the financial statement. The premium 
upon Exchequer Bills has improved, and after being as high 34s., has given 
way to 29, and closes this afternoon at 29s. to Sis. ‘The Indian intelligence 
has produced a decline in the price of India Stock, although not to the extent 
that might have been anticipated. On Wednesday, a small amount of stock 
was sold at 240; and the quotation had since reached 242 for Account, 
which is equal to a quotation of between 241 and 241} for Money. 

The last advices from the United States are of a rather more favourable cha- 
racter. After a little delay, however, the Agent of Pennsylvania has succeeded 
in providing the funds for the dividends due on the Ist February, and they 
were on the 15th in course of payment. ‘This is of importance to the holders 
of the United States Bank Debentures, as a large amount of Pennsylvanian 
Stock was deposited by the Bank. ‘There is rather a better feeling here with 
respect to American Stock, and some disposition appears to exist for the pur- 
chase of Bonds upon which dividends have not been paid. Some Indiana Bonds 
have recently been sold at 26: we believe that some transactions have occurred 
in Illinois at about the same price, and we may add that they are inquired after. 

The business in the Foreign Market has been chiefly confined to the Non- 
Dividend Stocks, of which Mexican and Columbian have been in the greatest 
demand. ‘There have been some considerable operations in both these Stocks, 
and the former was at one time 1 per cent below the closing quotations of last 
week; but it has raliied again about } per cent. The great rise this stock has 
recently experienced brought sellers into the market, and the price has conse- 
quently fallen from 38} to 374, and after rallying to 38 was steady at about 
that quotation for the last two days. Just before the close of business this 
afternoon, an improvement occurred, and the stock rose to 388 for the current 
Account, and was done at 38; for 31st instant. This impulse was occasioned 
by the arrival of the Thames steamer with a mail from Vera Cruz, and, as is 
reported, 150,000 dollars for the Bondholders. Columbian have been in steady 
demand, and after being at 25, fell to 244, fluctuating for the last few days 
between that price and 243. The other South American Bonds are within a 
little of our last quotations, with the exception of Brazilian, which may be 
quoted about 1 per cent higher. Spanish Active Stock has not supported the 
quotations of last week ; after twice being at 24}, and rallying on each occa- 
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sion to 254, closes this afternoon at 249. The last improvement to 25} oc- 
curred this morning, and was occasioned by the appearance of an advertisement 
stating that Messrs. Ret, Irvine, and Company, would pay the Dividends 
upon the New Three per Cent Stock. The transactions in Portuguese Bonds 
have been very unimportant, but we have to notice a slight advance upon the 
quotations of last week. : oe ; 

The Northern European Stocks are without material variation or business 
of importance. ; 

The Railway Shares are generally lower, and the decline may be stated at 
from lJ. to 2/. per Share: the decline is only such as might be anticipated from 
the state of the English Funds. 

Saturpay, TwELtve o’Crock. 

There was a strong muster of the members of the Stock Exchange at an early 
hour this morning, in anticipation of the effect that the imposition of an income: 
tax would produce on the prices of the Funds; and at the commencement of 
business Consols for Account were sold for 891, but the market speedily 
rallied to 893, at which price there have been for some time buyers. 
The Income-tax can, however, affect the value of the Funds but slightly, 
though its effect will be severely felt by the small fundholder.  Sup- 
posing the tax to continue for the period anticipated, it will amount during 
the whole of the time to a tax of 8s. 9d. per cent upon Three per Cent Consols 
and Reduced, and 10s. 2}d. per cent upon Three-and-a-half per Cents. The 
premium upon Exchequer Bills is lower, and after being quoted at 28s., is now 
28s. to 30s. In the Foreign Market business has been chiefly confined to 
Mexican Bonds, which have been at 38, but have since improved, and are now 
38} 9. The Thames has brought 100,000 dollars, which are consigned to 
Messrs. Lizarpi and Company, the Agents of the Mexican Government; but 
it is not known whether the consignment is on account of the Mexican Divi- 
dends. Spanish Active, after being 244 §, is now 244 3. ‘The other Foreign 
Bonds are as yesterday. We have to notice the following transactions in 
Railway Shares: South-western, 58; Manchester and Leeds, New, 3 
North Midland, 69; South-eastern and Dover, 25}; York and North Mid 
land, New, 32. 

















3 per Cent. Consols ......66+. 89 4 Columbian 6 per Cents..... 24} 4 
Ditto for Account ..... » 893 Danish 3 per Cents .... - B2e 33 
3 per Cent Reduced... ; 1 Dutch 24 per Cenis.....0.6. S1F 24 
3} per Cent Ditto ..... ee Mexican 5 per Cents Consd , 38} 9 
New 34 per Cents.... oe Portuguese Regency 5 perCts. 334 4 
Bank Stock .......... os Ditto New 5 per Cents 1841. 284 
Exchequer Bills . oe Ditto 3 per Cents ....-0002 1D} 204 
Iudia Stock ............ Russian 5 per Cents..ex div, 113 15 
Brazilian 5 per Ceuts.. es Spanish (Active) ...+.00+-6 248 4 





Belgian 5 per Cents .......... 


Some crror appears to exist about the object of Mr. R. Crrcwron Wivey’s 
voyage to New York. That gentleman has recently sailed in the Columbia, 
not, as is generally believed, as a general agent for enforcing the claims of the 
English holders of American Securities, but as the agent of the English 
Bondholders of the Morris Canal and Banking Company, to watch the sale of 
the Canal, which will be put up to auction in New York in consequence of 
the foreclosure of the mortgage of 750,000 dollars, held by some Datch capi- 
talists upon the Canal. The {English holders have no chance of payment, 
except by purchasing the Canal, and carrying it on for their own benefit. 
Shortly after the issue of the Bonds of the English Loan, a change took place 
in the direction of the Company; and the whole management of its affairs got 
into the hands of Mr. FE. R. Brppwe, the President, of Mr. Lonp, his partner, 
the Vice-President of the Company, who contrived to lend to themselves and 
to their co-speculators in iron and coal- works in Jersey and Pennsylvania a 
large portion of the Company’s fands, nearly 309,000 dollars. It would appear, 
that though the loan was nominally for the Canal Company, the whole pro- 
ceeds have been applied to the benefit of Messrs. Bropie and Lorp by means 
of the most shameful fraud. Mr. E. R. Brppie is nephew of the celebrated 
Nicnouas Brppwe, the late manager of the United States Bank; and the 
proceedings which have destroyed the Morris Canal Company were a minia- 
ture copy of those by which the United States Bank has been utterly ruined. 





THE THEATRES. 

Tue revival of a musical afterpiece would scarcely scem worth more 
than an incidental, if any mention; but, taken as evidence of the man- 
ner in which English music is intended to be treated by the Drury 
Lane Manager, it assumes some degree of importance. Macreapy has 
revived Wo Song no Supper, and curiosity led us to see how he would 
produce it. We remember the original in the days of its youth—when 
Storace, Mrs. Crovcu, Mrs. Buanp, Ketty, Dignum, SepGwicx, 
BannisTeR, and Svert, were all in it, and when its charming music 
was familiar to every ear. Whenever played of late years, much, 
sometimes most of the music, has been cut out, the concerted pieces 
especially. This has often arisen from paucity of competent singers, 
and sometimes from their folly and conceit. Ladies and gentlemen 
with powers fur inferior io those of the original performers have affected 
to think it beneath them to appear in an afterpiece. But, from what- 
ever cause, Vo Song no Supper, though occasionally announced, has 
rarely if ever been performed; and the notable discovery has been 
made, that when deprived of its means of attraction, it has lost the 
powerto attract. It is now revived at Drury Lane in its pristine entire- 
ness, and witha strong and eflicient cast; comprising Miss Romer, 
Miss P. Horvon, Miss Poott, ALLEN, PHILLIPS, GUIBELEI, CoMPTON, 
and Kreetey. Few musical dramas of the same length combine more 
varied excellence, or afford in the same space a like degree of gratifica- 
tion. The songs of Muargaretia, I'vederich, Crop, and William, are ail 
admirable of their kind; and the coucerted picces are musically beauti- 
ful and full of dramatic effect. The quintet, “ Hope a distant joy dis- 
closing” is a perfect gem. Ketty, ia his Reminiscences, thus narrates 
the birth and correctly estimates the merits of the piece— 

“Thad the good fortune on my benefit-night to produce, for the first time, 
the musical entertainment of No Seng no Supper. 
that this charming and popular opera, which has been acted hundreds of nights, 
was actually rejected by the Drury Lane managers. Its author, Prince 
Hoare, and Storace, gave it me fur my benefit; when the managers found out 
their mistake, and cagerly secured it. All the music is beautiful, but the finale 
to the first act is masterly: the drama is full of comic situations, and the 
ensemble excellent.” ; 

With the present cast, the piece regains its former power to charm ; 
and we trust its success will lead to a revival of some other operas or 
afterpieces by the same author. Srorace’s compositions evince the 
fertility of his genius, his graceful and polished mind, and his sound 
musical knowledge. Few men had a mind so well stored. “Had 
Stephen been bred to the Jaw,” said SHERIDAN, “nothing would have 
prevented his becoming Lord Chancellor.” 











At Covent Garden, Bubbles of the Day float gaily oa the breath of 
popular applause, that is wafting the airy nothings triumphantly through 











| not be sorry to receive such a report as I can give. 


the season. JERROLD’s sarcastic ridicule of the humbug of party po- 
litics, money-getting, book-making, and other arts by which the world 
is deluded and adventurers thrive, is heartily relished. 

Not even Miss ADELAIDE KEemBLE’s attraction could give vitality to 
such heavy lightness as Elena Uberti ; which was withdrawn last Satur- 
day, to be succeeded tonight by the Marriage of Figaro. Mozart's 
music will afford Miss Kembe an opportunity of exerting her powers 
worthily: she is to be Susanna, Miss Ratnrorrn the Countess, and 
Madame Vestris the page Cherubino; thus far, at least, the strongest 
cast that the English stage now possesses. We have not heard who is 
the adapter of the music, or the concocter of the libretto. 


The Haymarket closed on Tuesday; when Mr. CoarLtes MATHEws 
played for the benefit of his brother manager, Mr. Wexsster. The 
theatre reopens at Easter, with a holyday entertainment; when Mr. 
and Mrs. Cuarnies KEAN, (late Miss ELLEN TREE) may be expected 
to appear together. 

The Adelphi season is drawing to a close. Mrs. Yares takes her 
bencfit on Thursday, when she will appear as the heroine of two popular 
pieces, The Wreck Ashore and Black-eyed Susan. 


At the French Theatre, this week, Perter has appeared in Le 
Malade Imayinaire and L’ Avare, having previously performed in Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; but his success in Moniere’s comedies has 
not been so great as in the vaudevilles of Scrise and others. In 
L Artiste, where, as in Le Comedien d’Etampes, he personates four 
different characters, the executive skill of the finished actor is most 
strikingly exemplified; and it is in this that PERLET now excels, 
We saw him in Le Malade Imaginaire, and felt something like dis- 
appointment: though his personation of the choleric and imbecile 
hypochondriae was admirable, yet the markings of the character were 
somewhat coarse, and there was a want of individuality about it; 
one never lost sight of the artist. We did not see Perter in Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; anticipating that the character would not 
be so well suited to his style—though, after the vulgar buffoonery 
of Laporte, it would have been weleome. But we honestly confess 
that Moxiere’s wit is more enjoyed in the reading than the per- 
formance: it is only the fine sense and playful satire that elevate 
his comedies above the level of farce as regards the plot and cha- 
racters; and the actor is too much tempted to raise a laugh by ex- 
aggeration, or some other device to produce effect. Per LEt’s engage- 
ment, which was to have terminated on Wednesday, has been lengthened 
a few nights, according to custom; and upon his secession, M. Bourrt, 
and Mademoiselle DesazeT are to appear. As we have made com- 
parisons of the French and English actors disadvantageous to our 
countrymen, it is but justice to say that the performance of Un Mon- 
steur etune Dame, at the St. James’s Theatre, is very far inferior to that 
of Mr.and Mrs. Krevry as the Lady and Gentleman in a Perplexing 
Predicament, an English version of the same piece, and an improve- 
ment upon the original. 





The Italian Opera season is at last commenced: “ Her Majesty’s 
Theatre” opens tonight, with Gemma de Vergy, by DonizetTTI; in 
which four new singers, Mademoiselle ADELAIDE Mot7ini, and Signori 
Santi, Guasco, and Panzrin1, make their London début; and the cele- 
brated ballet spectacle Giselle, ou Les Wilis, in which CarLorra GRrIst 
and her husband, M. Pernror, and a new danseuse from the French 
Académie, Mademoiselle Louise Frieury, are the principal dancers. 
Perstnt is announced for next week: the new prima donna, Madame 
Pocer Frezzouit, and her husband, will not appear till Easter. We 
are to have LABLACHE and Grist, but neither Rubini nor ‘TAMBURINI, 
this season: Signor Grorcio Roncont. a baritone, of whom report 
speaks highly both as singer and actor, is to be the substitute for 
Tampurini; and Manzo will fill the place of Rupry1, The list of 
operas promised is but meagre. , 

We have reecived the following communication from a correspond- 
ent—we need not add a lady—whose name must be guessed, not given. 
It is not the criticism of a musician, but of one who has sense, experi- 
ence, and taste enough to enable her to appreciate general excellence in 
music. If Mrs, Suaw has really attained the position at which she 
appears to have arrived, the anti-national prejudices and anti-English 
antipathies of the ‘ great vulgar” who frequent the Operahouse, and 
hail MercapAnTe, as the chosen deity of the place, must give way. 
They did so at the command of Dittincron—they must do so now. 
It is hardly necessary for us to say that we don’t adopt the opinion of 
our correspondent on the subject of the Lyric Drama. The Opera of 
Italy is there indigenous—everywhere else, an exotic. The opera of 
every country must partake of and reflect the national character and 
habits: and unless it be denied that musie¢ is a universal language, and 
as able to give adequate expression to feeling and passion in one country 
as another, there is no reason why it should exist in Italy alone. 

Dresden, 23d February 1842. 

Iam just returned from hearing Mrs. Saaw sing; and though [ cannot 
send you the opinion of a musician, or even of a connoisseur, I think you will 
i i My chief dificulty will be 


| to convey an idea of the admiration with which this extraordinary performance 


It will hardiy be credited, | 


has filled me, without an appearance of exaggeration which could only injure 
the subject of it. 

1 had heard Mrs. Suaw sing in London, and had been struck, as every one 
was, with the incomparable quality of her voice. I had likewise once 
heard her speak; and had concluded that her mind was worthy to inform 
and inspire so noble an organ—that she had sensibility, imagination, and taste. 
But I own I was in no degree prepared to hear such an orator, (passez moi le 
mot,) or to sce such an actor as Mrs, Saw is, in the short space of 
years, become. With the single exception of Pasta, Mrs. Suaw is the most 
eloquent singer I ever heard; and in this word I mean to include the technical 
as well as the poetical part of cloguence. Her enunciation is as distinct, pure, 
and finished, as her emphasis is appropriate, passionate, and varied. I was 
nearly opposite to the stage, and consequently as far from her as the theatre 
would allow. I heard every word with as much precision as if it had been spoken 
by Mademoiselle Racuet, given with such a truly Italian grace of utterance 
as Inever heard in any non-Italian before. Mrs. Saw must be gifted in 
all respects with singular apprehensiveness. Nobody would believe that it is 
only years since she went to Italy; so perfectly has she acquired not 
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only the language but the gesture and the grace, the passion and the disin- 
voltura of an Italian, yet without losing an iota of the purity, freshness, and 
energy of her native country. 

As she could give but one performance in Dresden, we had a part of Merca- 
DANTE’S opera of the Giuramento, followed by some scenes from Ross1n1’s 


Semiramide. In the first I thought her action excessive, especially with the 
arms. In an Englishwoman this is a beau défaut, as they have generally a 


stiff shoulder-joint; and Mrs. Saaw will learn to moderate her redundant 
action. It gave one rather the idea of an exuberance of the vigour and 
vivacity which are so manifest in her ingenuous and spirited face, than of 
an artificial gesticulation. In Arbace, where her mantle was favourable 
to the position and motion of her arms, notbing could be more digni- 
fied, graceful, and eloquent, than her attitude-gesture. Mrs. Saaw has 


| 


the rare and incomparable faculty (or gift) of standing well—rare every- | 


where, but most rare in awkward England and Germany. She may therefore 
afford to stand still. She moves well too; in short, she moves like a woman of 
the South, and has certain little expressive tricks of the head which are quite 
Italian, and full of meaning. The impossibility of appreciating all the finesse 
of Mrs. Suaw’s oratorical expression without a thorough knowledge of spoken 
Italian, may form some excuse for the apathy of the audience. Could any 
thing warm the snow-water—ice is too hard a word—of a Dresden audience, 
it would surely have been the duet in Seméramide, between her and Madame 
Devnrient, who sang her very best: seldom have I heard so consummate a 
performance. Not the least beautiful thing was the soothing and respectful 
tenderness expressed in the gesture and voice of Arbace. In the first scene, 
I was particularly struck with the world of tenderness conveyed in her utter- 
ance of the words “ So che l’ adoro.” But I have no time to go into detail. 

I shall be curious to see how long the English public will ignore the exist- 
ence of such an acquisition as Mrs. Suaw would be to their Jtcl/ian opera, or 
whether, as I am told she believes, she can hope for no success on that stage, 
because she is their countrywoman ; so much more delicate judges are they of 
what is good Italian singing than the Italians themselves! Perhaps, when she 
can bring a ten-years’ celebrity from Italy, she may be welcomed, and her birth- 
place forgiven her. When the rich treasures of her voice (Eheu, fugaces !) 
shall be diminished by time and exertion, then she may be heard and applauded 
in London. Now it flows like the Rhine, clear, deep, abounding, without effort. 
Madame Uncuer LABATIER said to me, that it was the finest voice she had 
ever heard. It gives me pleasure to record the cordial testimony of this con- 
summate artist and accomplished woman, by whose retirement dramatic music 
has sustained such an irreparable loss. 

It is, | understand, suggested that Mrs. Suaw should sing on the English 
stage in London. I should extremely recret to hear she had taken that step. 
A person who can enunciate Italian music as she can makes a sacrifice, which 
the public is its own enemy in demanding, if she sings the dramatic music of 
any other country than Italy. The more I hear of German opera-singing, the 
stronger is my conviction of the unapproachable superiority of the Italian lan- 
guage, and the peculiar articulation which it creates for musical declamation. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 


Tue Conservative Lord Francis Ecerrton, following last session’s 
example of the Conservative Lord Wuarncuirre, has introduced a 
bill into the House of Commons to settle the law with regard to 
marriages between persons connected by “affinity,” or what is po- 
pularly called “relations in law.” ‘The principle of the bill is to 
legalize matrimony between collateral but not lineal connexions: 
thus, a widower may marry his late wife’s sister, but not his mother- 
in-law or daughter-in-law. As the history and principles of the 
subject are curious, and the question important from the number of 
persons and the amount of property that are alleged to be affected 
by it, we will consider it at some length. 

The whole law respecting marriages, especially of affinity, is in a 





| state of great uncertainty; indeed it may be said that there is no 


And if this is true of German, it is far more true of English, where the vowel- | 


sounds are so ill adapted to singing. Nor is this all: the Opera is a creation 
of Italy ; and its general character is Southern—gorgeous, passionate—addressed 
not to the reason, which it shocks at every moment, nor even to an austere 
taste, but tothe senses and the imagination. ‘The Freischutz and Fidelio are 
indeed splendid proofs of what genius can effect in another style. The 
former is one entire expression of Germany: there is not a note, not a 
thought that is not German; and when played and sung by Germans, it has 


the unity and harmony which a work of art ought to have. But this is not 
7 


the case—I must dare to say it—with Don Juan or Ligarc. The genius of 
igious as when one sees the inaptiiude of his | 


Mozarvr never appears so prodig 
countrymen to represent what he created. 
breathes through the whole of those immortal works, 


The sweet breath of the South 
The high courtly grace 


well-defined English law upon the subject. Under the Papal Canon 
law, the degrees between which marriages were prohibited were gra- 
dually increased to an indefinite number, in order to bring money into 
the Papal courts ; the marriage being forbidden as a rule, but a dis- 
pensation being obtainable by those who could pay for it. By the 
same Canon law, a variety of matters were usurped by the ecclesi- 


| astics—-as every case directly or indirectly relating to the priest- 


hood, or in which a single priest was a party—all questions con- 
nected with marriages, as being a sacrament—and with wills, as being 
made pro salute anime ; considerable remains of which grasping 
encroachments of the Popish clergy over the laity are still trace- 
able in the Ecclesiastical Courts of Doctors Commons, &c. When 
lienry the Eighth finally broke with the Pope, divorcing Katna- 
RINE Of Arragon and marrying ANNE Boxryn, a statute was passed, 
(25 Ilenry VIII. c. 22.) which, so far as it was not personal in its 
objects, was temporary. Dy this statute, the divorce of Katna- 
RINE was confirmed, the marriage of ANNE Botryn established, the 
crown settled on the children by that marriage, and the Princess 
Mary excluded. After providing for other matters in relation 
to the King personally, it enumerates the prohibited degrees within 
which marriages are not to be contracted; and among them, un- 
doubtedly, is that of a wife’s sister. When Henry, getting tired 
of Anne Borryn, beheaded her and married JANE Seymour, 
he passed another act, (28 Henry VIII. c. 7,) repealing the 
former, declaring Loth his previous marriages void, both the Prin- 
cesses Mary and Exizaneru illegitimate, establishing the marriage 
with Janez, settling the crown upon her children, &c., and re- 
enacting the prohibited degrees. Four years afterwards, an act 


| (32 Henry VIII. c. 38.) was passed expressly to regulate mar- 


of Spain, the stateliness and the abandon, the vivacity and the passion, are ex- 


pressed as they never were expressed before or since. But to complete the 
personation, words, music, acting, gesture, nay eye and limbs, should concur. 
Spite, therefore, of the incomparable orchestra, which it is an all sufficient de- 
light to listen to, I must confess that “ Figaro’s Hochzeit” is not Le Nozze di 
Figaro. 
trian rulers to an Italian population ; in which neither police nor policy 
had the least share. The hero was a good singer, and not an absurd actor. 
But imagine Figaro, that incarnation of Southern vivacity, joyousness, and 
fun, personated by a square, thi et man, with blonde hair, light gray cyes, 
a broad tranquil face, and that peculiar way of standing and walking with the 
knees in, the heels stuck into the earth and the toes in the air, which it re- 
quires Northern blood and bone to accomplish. I remembcred a Figaro 1 had 
seen far South, whose musical education had been but slender. I thought of 
the supple and graceful figure, the small head thick-set with coal-black curls, 
the delicately-turned jetty moustache, the elastic step of the high instep and 
bounding foot, all so assorted to the gay and fantastic character of his Spanish 
costume—the ease, the vivacity, the reckless, joyous gait and manner; and I 
said to myself, what can art and schooling do against such dilferences as these ? 
Nature keeps her own moulds, and though she now and then admits men like 
SHAksSrerRF and Mozarr into her most secret workshop, it is only that we 
poor creatures of time and place may not forget that she is omnipotent. The 
women too: I had seen Madame Roxzt vt Beenis in the Countess—what 
a Countess! what a type of Southern beauty—of stately, indolent, voluptuous 
grace! Imagine, then, a long lackadaisical face sect between streams of drop- 
ping ringlets—a person of that peculiar constitution which is now the fashion 
in Germany, viz. au cnormously long waist, laced so as to make the mere idea 
of any exertion of the lungs painful, and puffed out below into an equally ex- 
travagant rotundity. Happy we,” says Countess Houn-Huen, “ who with 
so many eils of silk or muslin can have ‘a beautiful figure.’” The acting was 
stiff and cold as the aspect. I do not say how utterly impossible it was to 
such a personnali!é to convey one idea of the Countess. 
niedliche Zofv, a pretty and charming sort of creature in its way ; i 
from Susanna than Dresden from Madrid. Cherubino, an espi¢gle boy, playin; 
at being in love. 

I fear this s disrespectful to German art. If so, burn it, and believe 
that I do not mean any thing so stupid. But I have doubts of the G 
and English elements as ingredients for the formation of a perfect oj 
understand it; and as Mrs. Suaw has so completely caught t! 1 
racteristics that combine to form an Italian dramatic singer, I should 
the English public wise to profit by so rare an exception. 

I understand Mrs, Siraw speaks with great gratitude of Madame Scuroper 
Devrient'’s kind and ungrudging behaviour. It is delizhiful not to Lave one’s 
idea of the elevating and humanizing effect of art destroyed by storics of 
green-room jealousics. Madame Devarent can afford tobe maguanimous. 
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A correspondent, who dates from Bath, informs us that “he has in 
his possession a copy of Dryden’s Opera of King Arthur.” 


When I saw it I fell into meditations on the distastetulness of Aus- | 


a « 


riages. It repeals the last-named statute (28 Ilen.) ; it enumerates 
the various evils which the usurpations of the “ Bishop of Rome” 
had caused by “ other prohibitions than God’s law admitteth, for 
their lucre by that Court invented,” “and all because they would 
get money by it, and keep a reputation to their usurped jurisdic- 
tion.” Bluff Wan then proceeds—for the act carries internal 
evidence of his own right royal style— 

- +... ‘whereby not only much discord between lawful married persons 
hath (contrary to God’s ordinance) arisen, much debate and suit at the law, 
with wrongful vexation, and great damage of the innocent party hath been 
procured, and many just marriages brought in doubt and danger of undoing, 
and also many times undone, and lawful heirs disherited, whereof there had 
never else, but for his [the Pope’s} vainglorious usurpation, been moved any 
such question, since freedom in them was given us by God’s law, which ought 
to be most sure and certain; but that, notwithstanding, marriages have been 
brought into such an incertainty thereby, that no marriage could be so surely 
knit and bounden, but it should lie in either of the parties’ power and arbiter, 
casting away the fear of God, by means and compasses to prove a precontract, 
a kindred and alliance, or a carnal knowledge, to defeat the same, and so under 
the pretence of these allegations afore rehearsed, to live all the days of their 
lives in detestable adultery, to the utter destruction of their own souls, and the 
provocation of the terrible wrath of God upon the places where such abomina- 
tions were used and suffered.” 

The statute then enacts, 

“ That from the first day of the month of July next coming, in the year of 
our Lord God 1540, all and every such marriages as within this Church of 
England shall be contracted between lawful persons, (as by this act we declare 
all persons to be lawful that be not prohibited by God’s law to marry,) such 
marriages being contract and solemnized in the face of the Church, and con- 
summate with bodily knowledge, or fruit of children or child being had therein 
between the parties so married, shall be by authority of this present Parliament 
aforesaid deemed, judged, and taken to be lawful, good, just, and indissoluble. 
* * * Notwithstanding any dispensation, prescription, law, or other thing 
granted or confirmed by act or otherwise; and that no reservation or prohibition, 
God's law except, shall trouble or impeach any marriage without the Levitical 
degrees ; and that no person, of what estate, degree, or condition soever he or 
she be, shall, after the first day of the said month of July aforesaid, be admitted 
i Spiritual Courts within this the King’s realm, or any his Grace’s 
, plea, or allegation contrary to this 
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On the accession of “ bloody Mary,” the whole of these acts 
were repealed, and matters restored, as far as possible, to the old 
Under Erizaseru, the last-named act of Henry was 
se just quoted formed the whole of the 
As “ God’s 


’ 


Popish state. 
reénacted, and the pas 
English law upon the subject of degrees in marriages. 






| law,” however, was not defined, Archbishop Parker, in the earl 
? ? ? ? 


We are | 


happy to hear that this unpublished and long-lost work is likely tocome | 


to light. 
Will our correspondent indulge us with a sight of it? ‘* Seeing is be- 
lieving,” and we shall be glad to be convinced. Of course we mean, 
and we presume our correspondent means, not the libretto merely of 
King Arthur, but Drypen’s drama with Purce.u’s music. 


We have sought and sought in vaia for it for many a year. | 


| 
| 


part of Exizaneru’s reign, after vainly urging the subject upon 
Parliament, drew up, on his own authority, the table of prohibited 
degrees printed in our Book of Common Prayer. But, although 
ordering it to be hung up in the churches of his own province, he 
offered it not as a law, but as his opinion of what ought to be the 
law; making marginal notes on certain of the degrees, and among 
others on the one which is practically the most important, the mar- 
riage of two sisters in succession. ‘This, he admits, five authorities 
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favour; and he seems to hold that existing marriages ought not to 
be dissolved. In the early part of JAmes the First, this Arch- 
bishop Parker's table was adopted by the Convocations of the 
Clergy, and confirmed by the King. From that time they became 
established as the guidance of the Ecclesiastical Courts; but they 
have always been repudiated by the English Law Courts, “ ex- 
cepting in so far as they are declaratory of the common or cus- 
tomary law of the realm.” An example will make this clearer. If 
a man married the sister of his deceased wife and had children, his 
remotest “ heirs-at-law ” might dispossess those children of the 
father’s property after his death, ¢f the Ecclesiastical Courts had dis- 
solved the marriage during the lives of both parents. If this dissolu- 
tion had not taken place during the lives of both parents, the 
English Courts would recognize the marriage as valid, and, dis- 
regarding the authority or pretended authority of the Canons, 
confirm the property to the children. The marriages were 
voidable in the Spiritual Courts, but not void by the law of 
England. 

Things remained in this state till 1835, when Lord Lynp- 
HURST introduced a bill upon the subject. Tis object was to 
benefit a single individual under the colour of a general principle. 
An English Marquis, now an English Duke, had married two 
sisters; and the original bill, limiting suits in the Ecclesiastical 


Courts to short periods after the solemnization of such marriages, | 
was drawn to cover his particular case, though it would extend to | 
By some intrigue or subserviency to prejudice in the | 


others. 
Upper House, the character of the bill was totally changed, by 
enacting, that all such existing marriages should be legalized up 
to the date of the act, but declaring them illegal in future. The 
Commons at first proposed to reject the clause affecting the future ; 
but that wretched system of yielding the conviction of what was 
right to some fancied expedient, which ultimately ruined the 
Whig Government and the powerful Reform party, induced the 
Lower House to submit to the Peers. The consequences have been 
most mischievous. The people, and many above the people, hear- 
ing of the original scope of the measure, and not understanding 
the actual change, supposed the questions respecting this class 
of marriages were set at rest; and it is conceived by professional 
persons that more alliances of this kind have taken place than before. 
As the new law was opposed to practice and opinion, the middle and 
higher classes have disregarded it, or endeavoured to evade it by 
going to Scotland or to foreign countries to get married; but as the 
legality of this proceeding is doubtful, both as regards the personal 
disqualification worked by the act, and the question of what the 
Courts might hold a sufficient domicile in a foreign country to 
enable English subjects to contract a binding matrimony, a fearful 
prospect of future litigation is opened up, with the bastardizing of 
families, and the transference of their property to remote kindred. 
The legal, social, and moral evils of the late alteration, are, how- 
ever, so clearly unfolded in the petitions of the London solicitors 
and some hundreds of the parochial clergy, presented, among many 
others, by Lord Wuarncuirre to the House of Lords, that it will 
be best to allow them to speak for themselves. 
LONDON SOLICITORS. 

“ The effect of the existing law, which prohibits marriage within certain de- 
grees of affinity, admits of serious doubts as applied to such marriages solem- 
nized abroad ; some of our most eminent civilians and lawyers being of opinion 
that it works a personal disqualification between the parties which nothing can 
remove, others considering that domicile in a foreign country where such mar- 
riages are lawful removes the disability, and others again conceiving that the 
mere celebration of the marriage in such a country is sufficient. 

“That your petitioners have reason to believe that numerous marriages of 
this kind, especially between widowers and their deceased wives’ sisters, have 
—_ _— abroad since the passing of the Act 5th and 6th Will. IV. 

ap. 54. 

“ That, in the opinion of your petitioners, such a state of the law is highly 
inexpedient ; being calculated to create doubts as to the legitimacy of children, 
to promote litigation among the nearest relatives, and to place the titles to nu- 
merous estates upon an insecure footing.” 

PAROCHIAL CLERGY. 

“ That, in the opinion of your petitioners, the existing law which prohibits 
marriage between a man and his deceased wife’s sister is an inexpedient law, 
and ought to be repealed ; for the following reasons— 

_“1st, That there is no Divine command to be found in the Scriptures either 
directly or indirectly prohibiting such marriages. 

“2dly, That there is no consanguinity or kindred between the parties which 
makes such marriages undesirable in a physical point of view, or which dis- 
qualifies the parties according to any of the received notions of mankind upon 
such subjects. 

“ 3dly, That, judging from past experience, nothing is more natural than for 
a widower, who finds in his wife’s sister congenial habits, feelings, and temper, 
to regard her as the most fitting substitute for the wife whom he has lost. 

“4thly, That, in the great majority of instances, no person is so well 
qualified to discharge the duties of the deceased mother towards her surviving 
children as the sister, who is already endeared to them by the ties of affection 
and kindred, who in most instances has acquired, as their aunt, a certain 
degree of influence over them, and who can therefore exercise the necessary 


which her authority, however leniently exercised by a stranger, usually creates. 


among the higher and middling classes of society have resorted to foreign 
countries to celebrate such marriages; thus proving that the existence of the 


| obtains among brutes. 





prohibition, as applied to marriages celebrated here, has no moral effect in dis- | 


Countenancing the practice with parties whose circumstances enable them to 
evade the law. i 

“6thly, That the validity of such marriages, though celebrated in a foreign 
country, is, in the opinion of many eminent lawyers, at least doubtful; so that 
each separate example is calculated to disturb the future peace of families, by 
raising up a doubtful offspring, and exposing them to all the miseries of litiga- 
tion with their nearest relatives. 

“ithly, That me the poorer classes, a prohibition so directly at variance 
with natural impulses has a direct immoral tendency, by enabling the unprin- 


cipled to contract such marriages, and then to repudiate their wives when it 
suits their purpose; and your petitioners have reason to believe that these 
effects have already been extensively produced.” 

In the Apostle Paul’s sense of “ straightness,” the history and 
effects of the law are, however, of less consequence (save inas- 
much as the effects indicate public opinion) than the true reasons 
upon the case; and these are of three kinds—Physical, Moral, and 
Scriptural. 

The physical reason for prohibiting marriages between persons 
closely allied in blood is well known: the offspring degenerate 
physically, or intellectually, or both ; and if such intermarriages, 
or “breeding in and in,” be rigidly kept up for several genera- 
tions, physiologists tell us the family would be extinct, either from 
the barrenness of the nuptials or the premature death of the off- 
spring. It was these intermarriages among each other, to preserve 
the pedigree unblemished, which rendered the Spanish grandees 
so insignificant in person, and both the Austrian and Bourbon 
branches of the Spanish Royal Family so ugly or so unhuman in 
countenance and so feeble in mind; and which is said to have 
touched the intellects of other royal families. And the same rule 
Important as are these considerations, the 
law of England, as we shall show presently, pays a very insufficient 
regard to them; pretty much leaving the marriage of collateral 
relations by blood, beyond the first degree, to be regulated by pub- 
lic opinion and private prudence. But, be the physical considera- 
tions affecting marriage what they may, they do not apply to the 
present proposal, which only deals with connexions in affinity, not 
relations by blood. 

The moral reasons forbidding marriages between near connex- 
ions have been succinctly stated by Hume— 

“The natural reason why marriages in certain degrees is prohibited by the 
civil laws, and condemned by the moral sentiments of all nations, is derived 
from men’s care to preserve purity of manners; while they reflect, that ifa 
commerce of love were authorized between near relations, the frequent oppor- 
tunities of intimate conversation, especially during early youth, would intro- 
duce an universal dissoluteness and corruption. But as the customs of countries 
vary considerably, and open an intercourse more or less restrained between 
different families, or between the several members of the same family, we find 
that the moral precept, varying with its cause, is susceptible, without any in- 
convenience, of very different latitude in the several ages and nations of the 
world. The extreme delicacy of the Greeks permitted no communication be- 
tween persons of different sexes, except where they lived under the same roof}; 
and even the apartments of a stepmother and her daughters were almost as 
much shut up against visits from the husband’s sons as against those from any 
stranger or more distant relation: hence, in that nation it was lawful for aman 
to marry not only his niece, but his half-sister by the father: a liberty un- 
known to the Romans and other nations, where a more open intercourse was 
authorized between the sexes.” 

To this rationale of marriage the case of collateral affinity extends 
in a very limited degree. As a general rule, the evil anticipated by 
Iivume from “the opportunities of intimate conversation in early 
youth” cannot apply ; and the familiarity in after years varies consi- 
derably with the taste, habits, station in life, and all the other circum- 
stances which influence familiar intercourse. Some persons are more 
intimate with friends than they are with blood relations, much less 
with connexions in affinity, and possess greater opportunities of the 
apprehended seduction without using it or thinking about it. The 
argument that a wife might be jealous of her sister’s succeeding 
her, would, according to the disposition of the wife and the habits 
of the husband, apply to every other woman of her acquaintance ; 
and it is clearly a matter beyond the reach of legislation. Nor do 
we think that legalizing the marriage with the sister of a deceased 
wife would either tend to embitter the happiness or to injure the 
morals of society. As Lord WHarnctirre observed in his speech 
last session, “ that there are men who would sct at nought all 
proper considerations on this subject and seduce the sister of their 
wife is undoubted.” Whether, in the present state of opinion 
respecting connexions of this nature, or in any state of opinion 
that may be likely to arise, the law of marriage would re- 
strain such persons, may be questionable. It is indeed probable, 
that the apprehended seduction would be more likely to be at- 
tempted when the seducer could refuse to marry his victim, (sup- 
posing the eventual death of the wife,) by pleading its legal impos- 
sibility. On the other hand, the advantage of permitting such 
marriages for the sake of the children is undeniable. No human 
being, excepting perhaps their grandmothers, can entertain such 
feelings of affection towards them; no one is likely to have had 
such knowledge of their characters, or to have acquired such in- 
fluence over them, or to be so well fitted to fulfil the duties of a 
mother towards them. The practice of nearly the whole of 
Christendom on this subject, though of no consequence at all if 
English opinion were opposed to it, is of great weight when that 
opinion supports them; as is the practice of America espe- 
cially, where such marriages are not only legal but held to be the 
most proper one that a widower can make. We say of Christendom ; 


| 
» & a > > >, 72° 1 © 
control of a stepmother, without incurring the odium or exciting the jealousy | for in the greater part of the Protestant countries this class of 


marriages are allowed; and though nominally prohibited in Roman 


“Sthly, That, as your petitioners are informed, great numbers of persons | Catholic communities, a dispensation can be obtained for a suffi- 


cient consideration. 

But all objections that apply to marriages of affinity, apply 
with much greater force to marriages of blood relations; which 
the law permits in the case of cousins. Tf, as is said, the happiness 
of a wife would be disturbed by seeing a possible successor in her 
sister, what horrible jealousies ought to arise when she sees a pos- 
sible successor in every female cousin of her husband, and with 
several of whom he is probably on more free and familiar terms 
than with any sister of her own? The woman who marries her 


* History of England—Henry the Eighth. 
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cousin (our gracious Queen for example) must be in a still more 
terrible plight ; for that man has shown that he does not regard the 
tie of consanguinity, or the physiological results which it is al- 
leged may flow from it. Every cousin, her husband’s or her own, 
must, according to these reasoners, be regarded with a jaun- 
diced eye. The alleged immorality that may flow from permitting 
a widower to marry his late wife’s sister, applies with greater force 
to the case of cousins. The sisters of a wife must be few, but 
the name of cousin is legion; with some at least the husband 
is probably on terms of almost brotherly familiarity: whilst the 
strongest objection put by the philosopher, “ frequent opportuni- 
ties of intimate conversation during early youth,” before conse- 
quences are estimated or passions constrained, applies in the fullest 
extent. It is possible that evil may result from this state of the 
law; it is possible that illicit intercourse may occasionally take 
place between cousins, though we have heard of none: but it may 
safely be affirmed that the evil is not so great as to affect the general 
morality or the general happiness, and the risk is far less in the 
case of the bill before us. The fact is, that opinion is the true 
check in cases of this kind. Ifa man’s connexions will not visit 
or receive him in consequence of his marriage or other sexual 
connexion, the mass of mankind will be restrained: single indivi- 
duals, no legislation can ever reach. We might as well forbid 
the accumulation of wealth lest it should tempt somebody to 
steal. 

There remain the Scriptural reasons; and if Scripture forbids 
such marriages, there is an end of the question. But, so far as 
Scripture speaks at all, its voice is in favour of them. We do not 
believe them to be even censured under the Christian dispensa- 
tion: if they are, produce the text. That they are not absolutely 
contrary to what Henry’s statute called “ God's law,” is evident 
from the example of Jacob, who not only married two sisters, but 
married the second whilst the first was living. The Mosaic dispen- 
sation only regulates the “ polygamy of the patriarchs”; assuming 


that Leviticus, chapter xviii. applies to marriage—‘ Neither shalt | 


thou take a wife to her sister to vex her,...... besides the other 
in her lifetime.” Tf the string of prohibitions in this chapter is to 
be held of any authority now, it authorizes plurality of wives. 

Still, every definite argument based on Scripture, or nature, or 


opinion, is entitled to respect; for feeling, or prejudice itself in | 


But | 


favour of morality, isnot to be hastily or cavalierly put aside. 
we must confess that we have as yet met with no reason of this 


definite kind, nor indeed with any thing beyond canting appeals to | 


the authority of “the Universal Church.” Except in questions of 
criticism or history, this is an appeal which all discreet persons 
will avoid. Scriptural authority is something definite, and reason 
applied to the circumstances of the time is something intelligible ; 
but what or where is this Universal Church of “fifteen centuries” ? 
Shall we find it in the Popes of Rome? or must we go as far as 
the Patriarchs of Constantinople ? can we fix it in the acts of the 
canonized Saints, or in the lucubrations of the primitive Fathers ? 
or must we seek it in the Canons or the Councils? In the mean 
time, we know this—that there is no crime however bloody, no 
cruelty however revolting, and no indecency however gross, that 
may not be brought forward on the authority of this ‘“ Universal 
Cku ch.” 

Yet although we believe, that neither Scripture, nor reason, nor 
morality, nor physical considerations, are opposed to Lord Francis 
Ecerton’s proposed change, we should never think of mooting 
the subject with opinion against it, or even without some definite 
purpose. In the case before us, the nature of opinion is shown not 
only by the many marriages that take place in evasion of the law, 
and the reception of those persons in society, but by the number 
of petitions in favour of the bill. That a change is needful to 
settle the law and remove uncertainty in titles, is shown by the 
petition of the solicitors: and this uncertainty may affect more than 
the offspring of such marriages. Under the old law, it was suffi- 
cient that a marriage was not dissolved by the Ecclesiastical Courts : 
under the Act of 1835, it may in future raise a doubt whether a 
title is marketable against a repenting purchaser, unless the seller 
can show that any predecessor who married twice since 1835 did 
not marry two sisters. At the same time, it is a question whether 
it might not be advisable to look to the main purpose of the bill and 
relinquish all beyond it. 
permitting marriages in all cases of collateral aflinity ; and it gives 
a broader and more gencral air to the bill. Still it may perhaps 
be doubted whether any practical evil is to be remedied by this ex- 
tension—which we cannot answer; and whether public opinion 
is so readily prepared to go along with it—which we doubt. Many 


who would have no objections to a widower marrying his wife's | 


sister would be strongly opposed to a man imarrying his brother's 


widow, &c.; partly from a physical difference in the sexes, which 
} 


We perfectly comprehend the principle of | 
| mucha fine to deter from offence, as a sum of the nature of damages ; 


| peal. 
| 


| calico-printing to nine months instead of twelve as formerly pro- 
| posed, the present protection being only three ; but woven articles 
are still to have a copyright of a year. In the way of extension 
it places designs in wood, glass, and china, paper hangings, with 
carpets and shawls if woven, on the same footing as designs in 
metal; giving them three years, whereas they have now only one. 
_ The improvements of the bill consist in consolidating into one short 
| act the existing laws upon the subject; prescribing a uniform and 
easy mode of registration; and giving a simple remedy for the 
infringement of copyright, either by summary proceeding before a 
magistrate, or by action. 

The essential difference between Mr. Sergeant Tatrourn’s bill 
on literary copyright and this proposal of Mr. Tennent is, that 
Mr. ‘TENNENT proposes a practical remedy to a practical evil, with- 
out any unsettling retrospective clauses, or any undue favour to ex- 
clusiveness; for if a man has a right to the benefits of his inge- 
nuity at all, he certainly has a right to it for nine months. Mr. 
TenneNt’s object is also distinctly attained, so far as it goes; 
which was not the case with Sergeant TaLrourp’s; for, although 
professing that his only view was to benefit the families and poste- 
rity of authors, he never would take any step to effect his professed 
purpose; so that either author or single successor could at any 
time defeat the avowed end of the bili. 

Against the principle of the extension proposed by the Copyright 
of Designs Bill we have never seen a single valid objection: all 
that the proposers of the change desire to attain is an exclusive use 
of an invention that has been produced or paid for, for one entire 
season, after which it is to be at the service of anybody. The sum 
and substance of the arguments against it is, that certain manufac- 
turers have been hitherto reaping without sowing, and wish to con- 
tinue that profitable process. Nor, as we remaked last year when 
treating the whole subject at length, is it possible to peruse the 
arguments in favour of the Policy of Piracy, before the Committee 
of the House of Commons and elsewhere, without being revolted 
by the total want of the sense of justice, not to say honesty, which 
its advocates displayed—“ Querenda pecunia primum est; virtus 
post nummos.” ‘The pretended anxiety for the foreign trade is of 
this nature. In many countries the patterns are already fixed: 
any attempt to improve them is to risk the sale, as the people doubt 
the genuineness of the article. In more civilized places, it is not 
so much the particular pattern, as the quality, price, and general 
| style, that determine the sale; all which-are left untouched. 

In favour of the bill generally it may be said, that its tendency 
is to enable us to compete with France, our only rival, in the only 
way in which she rivals us, design. It is true the additional six 
months, making a total protection of nine months, is not a very 
great bonus to art, but still it is what a certain class of Reformers 
used to call ‘‘a move in the right direction.” At present, on the 
whole, we excel the world in producing a cheap and homely article : 
France, as we formerly observed, excels every nation in design, and 
where taste is concerned, forces her way despite of duty or prohi- 
bition. But we have only begun to give a public education to our 
artists for designs in manufacture, and the copyright of their inven- 
tion is three months: in France, public schools of design have long 
been established, and copyrights are given for five, ten, or fifteen 
years, or even for life. 

On looking at the details of the bill, there area few things which 
seem upon the surface anomalous,—such as the little time which 
calico prints are protected in comparison with prifited paper hang- 
ings; for though paper hangings are more enduring than cotton 
dresses, &c., we should suspect piracy is chiefly to be dreaded in 
the excellent patterns that have a permanent run—in the hits, not 
in the failures. This, however, is an argument for an extension of 
the protection to the calico-printer. The nature of the summary 
jurisdiction to be given to the magistracy seems to require some 
modification, unless there are reasons for its adoption that do 
not suggest themselves. Mr. Tennent proposes to give the 
aggrieved party a remedy by action, or by summary process before 
two justices, who may fine to the extent of 30/. for one infringement, 
and as high as 100/. for several, and if we read rightly, without ap- 
The necessity of a summary proceeding we readily admit ; 
but so large an amount of fine, for a first offence, is one that ought 
never to be trusted toa couple of justices, especially without appeal 
from their decision. A hundred, or even thirty pounds, is not so 


which it is the province of a jury to award, as well as to determine 
the fuct of piracy in nice cases. It may be that a jury is a rough 


| sort of instrument, only reaching to an approximate correctness ; 


this is not a place to follow out, partly from some instinctive feeling, | 


that cannot be traced or explained. But, as we said before, even a 


feeling that cannot be accounted for is to be respected on a subject | 
that the amounts in the printed copy of the bill are merely filled in, 


of this nature, unless when made contemptible by cant. 





THE COPYRIGHT OF DESIGNS BILL, 
AND THE AMENDMENT OF LITERARY COPYRIGHT. 
Mr. Emerson Tennent’s Copyright of Designs Bill, which was 
abandoned last year in consequence of the early break-up of the 
session, is again before the House of Commons, with some modi- 
fication, as well as some extension and improvement. ‘The modi- 
fication consists of a restriction of the copyright in designs for 


| yet a jury, with the arguments of the bar, the charge of the judge, 


and the publicity of the court, is a better tribunal in a case of da- 
mages and disputed fact than a brace of provincial justices of the 
peace. At all events, the amount of the fine should be restricted, 
and a power of appeal given for a first offence : if a person persist 
in repeating the particular piracy, then he might with propriety be 
more heavily mulcted, and without appeal. It should be added, 


to be fixed in Committee. 

Lord Mauon has followed Mr. Emerson Tennent’s Copyright 
of Designs Bill with a considerable modification of Sergeant Tat- 
rouRD’s attempts to “ amend” the law of Literary Copyright. He 
proposes to give a copyright for the author’s life and for a. 
five years after his decease. Existing copyrights are to have the 
benefit of the new law if held by the author, or assigned for “ love 
or natural affection.” Copyrights held by purchase will expire ; 
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but the author and holder, by a mutual agreement, may extend 
them to the twenty-five years after the author's death. It~is pro- 
posed to allow the Privy Council power to license the publication 
of any book whose “publication may be withheld from the 
ublic.” 
: In this bill, the worst features of Sergeant Tatrourn’s pro- 
posals are got rid of; but its use will certainly be matter of acci- 
dent—it may possibly work mischief. If an author die within three 
years of his publication, it gives him nothing—it may even dimi- 
nish the length of his present twenty-eight years. An old author 
who retains his copyrights, no doubt, will possess the twenty-five 
years, unless the present change should also work a change in the 
dealing with copyrights. A man now, when he sells, generally sells 
for the twenty-eight years certain ; if he lives beyond that time, the 
“remainder” of the copyright reverts to him during his life. Under 
the new law, it is to be apprehended than where time is an clement 


of consideration, the purchaser will be satisfied with nothing short of | 


the entire and absolute property, as the purchase for the author's 
life may cease in a few years—nay, before he has published the 
book. And we need not observe that this will defeat the intention 
of the Legislature altogether. We would earnestly press this 


point upon the attention of the promoters of this bill, so that they | 


may guard against it in some way; otherwise any benefit that may 
follow the change will be matter of accident at best, or it may be 
hurtful instead of beneficial. At the same time, we do not believe 
they can work any good till they proceed honestly and direetly to 
their professed object, and render the increased time after the 


waste in such make-believe working. Nor is this the worst: Mr. 
Ferranp brought forward his accusations as an argument against 
repeal of the Corn-laws; but in the angry discussion and irrelevant 
inquiry to which he has given occasion, the Corn-laws are in a fair 
way to be left out of view altogether. 

What bearing have Mr. Ferranp’s accusations upon the ques- 
tion whether any duty should be paid upon the importation of 
foreign corn? Kven though his charges attached as generally as 
from the sweeping boldness of his first general assertions it ap- 
peared, the cry for Corn-law Repeal is not affected thereby. A 
duty on imported grain, if it has any effect, must keep corn from 
market that would otherwise come there: keeping corn from market 
that would otherwise come there, is to make some members of the 
community go with less food than they might otherwise get. The 
first direct operation of the Corn-law, therefore, is to do mischief. 
The burden of showing that this mischief is accompanied by a coun- 
tervailing benefit lies with those who make the asserticn. It is not 
enough to say that the agriculturists bear more than their share of 
the public burdens: the truth of the assertion is denied; and they 
who make it ought to prove it, and moreover, to prove that the 
imposition of a tax on imported grain is the only way or the best 
way to readjust the balance. They who assert that without the 
duty on imported grain agriculture could not prosper in this 


| country, are bound to prove their assertion: its truth is denied, 


author’s death inalienable by his personal successors—entadl the | 


copyright. If this view were adopted, we should think a fixed 
fourteen years, with remainder for the author's life, and twenty-one 
years after his death, subject to disposition by will if he had no 
widow or children, would amply meet the case. 


The twenty-one | 


and no man is expected to prove a negative. This is the real 
question; and Mr. Frerranp’s accusations of This and Co. or 
That and Co. cannot affect it either one way or another. They 
may be the Devil himself, as they are said to work with his dust, 
but that is no reason why the whole community should be kept 


| from swallowing enough of bread in addition to being obliged to 


years to reckon from the end of the fourteen years if the author | 


died before their expiration; which would only add seven years to | 
| They say she N cect’ 6" > made the Cora-laws d tk 
They say of the landlords, ‘“ They made the Cora-laws, and the 


the present absolute twenty-eight years. 

The attempt to prevent the suppression of works after the 
author’s death is perhaps as workable a plan as could be contrived ; 
but it is only an attempt. A man may virtually ‘ withhold” a 
book by publishing a most expensive edition, which the * public” 
cannot afford to buy. 


DEVIL'S DUST. 
Mr. Ferranp informed the House of Commons, that “ shoddy- 
cloth was made from old woollen rags, reduced, by means of power- 


ful machinery, as nearly as possible to their original form of wool, 


and then worked up into a sort of cloth. 


In tearing these old rags, | 


a great quantity of dust was produced, which the people called | 


* Devil’s dust. Such was the cloud of dust produced by this 
process, that people in the mill could not:see each other at a dis- 
tance of three yards. The rooms in which the process was carried 
on were small, and the machinery used propelled with great ve- 
locity.” 

But that the Member for Knaresborough is one of those who 
may thank the gods, with Audrey, “that they have not made 
him poetical,” one might be tempted to take this for a satirical ce- 
scription of a debate in the House of Commons. The small rocms 
are the type ofthe old House of Lords, into which the more nunie- 
rous House of Commons is at present squeezed, like an overgrown 
schoolboy into the jacket and trousers of one several years his 
junior: the great velocity of the machinery used can scarcely trau- 
scend the glibness of some Members’ tongues—Mr. Frerrann’'s, 
perhaps, among the rest: and what are debates in the House of 
Commons, but a ripping up of old fallacies to weave them into new 
sophisms, when the original ones have from frequent use been worn 
shabby and threadbare ? Even the “ Devil’s dust” is to be found 
in such abundance, that, so far from the orators being able to see 
each other, on* is tempted often to imagine that not one of them 
sees what himself would be at. 

Take, for example, this very “ Devil's dust,” which Mr. Frr- 


RAND has been of late so pertinaciously throwing into the eyes of 


his colleagues—what effect has it produced? Honourable Mem- 
bers contradict cach other; honourable Members tauntingly cry to 
each other, ‘ You dare not move for a Committee to inquire into this 
matter.” Mr. Virsiers says it is Mr. Furrann’s duty to move for 
a Committee: Mr. Ferranp says he defies the honourable Mem- 
bers opposite to ask for a Select Committee for the purpose of 
proving or disproving his assertions; and at last, Mr. Fureanp is 
driven to give notice, that unless some Member on the other side 
of the House would move for a Committee, he should. 

And what is this Committee to do when appointed ? Mr. Frr- 
RAND says that some members of the Anti-Corn-law League are 
dishonest, and that some of them oppress the poor. Te does not 
say this of all of them—he does not even say that, taking them as 
a corporate body, so many of them do these things as to entitle 
him to charge all. He speaks of the misdemeanours of individuals. 
For years back, there have been Commissions and Committees 
innumerable to inquire into the working of the Factory system ; and 
a Commission to inquire into the employment of children in general 
is about to have its report laid upon the table. Laws have been 
enacted to prevent overworking in factories : if a manufacturer sell 
a spurious article as genuine, an action may be brought against 
him, and the consequences of one exposure would deter others 
from following his example. ‘The House of Commons has more 
than enough of indispensable business in hand; it has no time to 


| in virtue of which Great 


swallow the said dust. 

Mr. Frrranp may say, the manufacturers began this scolding- 
bout. There is something in this; though perhaps the manufac- 
turers might be able to show that the cases are not exactly parallel. 


Corn-laws do this mischief”: Mr. Ferranp says, “ The manufac- 
turers favour the truck system, put starch in their bad calicoes, and 
drive a dirty trade which creates a great deal of dust”: but all 
this does not make the Corn-law innoxious, The manufacturers 
ery, “Ilate the landlords, because they make bad laws”: Mr. 
Frrranp says, ‘ Hate the manufacturers, though on this occasion 
they may be advocating what is right.” Both parties use foolish 
and wicked language; but Mr. Ferranp’s is the more illogical. 
The Anti-Corn-law leaders, however, would do well to take a 
lesson from this attack upon them. Do they feel more inclined to 
submit to the Corn-law since Mr. Ferranp galled their self-love ? 
if not, do they think that the landlords will feel more inclined to 
repeal the Corn-law by having their self-love galled? ‘The land- 
lords cling to the Corn-law because they think it benefits them, 
and because they have persuaded themselves that it does not do so 
much harm to other people as men say. Before taunts and in- 
vectives can have any effect, some at least of the Corn-law sup- 
porters must to a certain extent be disabused as to these fallacies. 
To begin with vituperation, is to begin at the wrong end: it is 
forgetting the moral of the old fable about the Sun and the 
North Wind trying for a wager which could soonest make a man 
part with bis cloak. 

We are quite aware of the kind of animals we are strewing pearls 
before, and would have spared ourselves the trouble, were it not 
that this individual case is of wider application, and will serve to 
illustrate the general principle—*“ that kicking up a dust is the 
worst way in the world to set about seeing clearly.” 


FRENCII CONQUESTS IN AFRICA. 

Ir is difficult to imagine any object in the howl which has been 
raised this week about Lord Anrerperrn’s language respecting the 
French occupation of Algeria. Lord Aberpren said to the French 
Ambassador, “TI look upon your oceupation of Africa as a fait 
accompli, and Ihave no further observation [or, according to the 
Count Sr. Aviarre’s version, no further objection] to make.” 
Well; and is it not a fait accompli? Mave not Wrench been 
upwards of ten years in the uncontested possession of Algiers ? 
Have they not during the whole of that time been avowedly trying 
to settle a permanent colony there? The French occupation of 
Algiers is a fait accompli, whether Lord Anerpexn admit it or 
not. And what suppose the Foreign Secretary liad said that he 
had “no further objection to make”? What would be the use of 
his ejecting 2? The French title to the possession of Algeria is not 
exactly of the most respectable kind—it is the title of those who 
take because they have the power: but it is the identical title 

Britain holds her Indian dominions. 
ain by disputing the Freuch title to the 
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What could this country 

possession of Algeria? ven the miserable pretest of jealousy of 
the increasing power of France is untenable; for Algeria, so far 
from augmenting the strengih of France, is a constant drain upon 
her resources. Any objection on the part of tho British Mi- 
nistry to the French occupation of Algcria must be offered either 
with the intention of going to war to expel France from Africa, or 
with a view to reserve the objection as a diplomatic stock in trade 
for future use. ‘The former would be an unwise, the latter a dirty and 
disingenuous gaine. Probably, after all, the raisers of the clamour 
alluded to have no other object than merely to embarrass the rivals 
who have ejected them from office. If this is the case, they pay 
but a slender compliment to the good sense of the British nation 
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in supposing that its confidence can be gained by such a paltry 
factious manceuvre. 


MR. BELLAMY’S RESIGNATION. 


TuereE is something exceedingly melancholy in the contemplation 
of a great man retiring from public life. We know that he is not 
dead, but we feel that he is to live no more for us. 
public career of Mr. Bettamy makes the blow move than usually 
staggering in his case. 
this important event, “ that Mr. Bertamy was actually born in 
the House of Commons, sixty-nine years ago; and that for many 
years he has been engaged in active duty in the service of the 
House.” 

A rumour, hinted at by the classical and well-informed journal 
from which we have quoted, speaks volumes regarding the impor- 
tance of Mr. Betnamy’s service—“ This resignation will lead, we 
hear, to a division of the office which he held. The refreshment- 
rooms will be confided to the management of his son, Mr. E. 
Bellamy ; whilst the office of housekeeper is to be conferred upon 
a gentleman, whose name we haye heard, but which we refrain 
from mentioning until we learn that the appointment shall have 
been formally made.” No less herculean an intellect than that of 
Betxamy could suffice for the discharge of two such onerous 
duties. 

But has there not been something like undue precipitancy in 
filling up the office of Keeper of the Refreshment-rooms? It is 
possible that the mantle of the father may have descended upon 
the shoulders of the son, but this was not a matter to be lightly 
taken upon trust. The appointment seems to have been made 
with as little preliminary inquiry as if it had been only a Keeper of 
the British Museum that was to be selected. Surely a Committee 
of ‘Taste should have been nominated to sit and report: there are 
plenty of Members in the House who, from their conscientious, 
persevering attention to Mr. Bextamy’s department of the public 
business, are qualified to conduct the scrutiny. 

There scarcely needed the distribution of Brerramy’s charge 
between two “ degencrate men of modern days,” to tell how im- 
portant a part he has played. Who has not heard of Betnamy and 
his kitchen? ‘To have sat in the Gallery of the House of Com- 
mons, was what every provincial visiter of London could brag of; 
to have been introduced “ under the Gallery,” was a shade more 





distingué ; but to have caten a beefsteak in Bellamy’s, entitled the | 


man who had achieved the feat to a voice potential in every club 
he might belong to in his native town. 

Sixty-nine years ago, Mr. Benramy was “ actually born’ 
House of Commons. 
and continued in the service of its inmates; who, unlike other 
occupants of bad houses, have been allowed to settle peaceably in 
the immediate vicinity of the habitation out of which they were 
burnt. What a deal of gossip he must have heard in his time! 
Did he keep a diary? If he did, doubtless the public will receive 
it from the editorial hands of the author of Lights and Shadows of 
the Metropolis; whose delicately discriminating and diplomatically 
cautious pen we might almost fancy we recognize in the elegant 
announcement of Mr. Bentamy’s intended retirement. No more 
appropriate chronicler could well be imagined of the average box 
mots of Members of Honourable House. 

Of course there will be some public expression of the general 
sense of Myr. Breniamy’s important services. A dinner of all the 
Members of the House—such as was given by the Whig section 


’ 


to Lord Jounx Russett—would be peculiarly appropriate. It | 


would be in some sort repaying in kind the good offices the retiring 
veteran has so long been conferring upon them all. 


THE EARTHQUAKE. 





Faminranity and inexperience are the two great sources of public | 


security: the inhabitants of volcanic regions and of London are 
equally undisturbed by the threat of a coming earthquake—the 
former because they are familiar with it, the latter because they 
think the substrata of their town too firm to be shaken. <A very 
slight tremor of the earth, however, would unsettle the apathy with 
which people here talk of the earthquake to be on the 16th. It 
would not be the first time that London has been visited by such a 
phenomenon. Horace Warrotr (no further gone) gives in his 
Letters an account of two smart shocks at about a month’s interval, 
which enabled a mad prophet to set all the citizens a-shaking in 
their shoes with his prediction of a third and worse to follow, and 
sent many of the nobility, as Horace expressed it, “to take their 
earthquake in the country.” The earthquakes of which Comrie in 
Perthshire is the centre have of late years become more frequent 
and violent. ‘There was one not long ago at Falmouth. ‘That we 
should have an earthquake here is by no means such an impossible 
or improbable thing as people seem to imagine. Let us console 
ourselves, however, with the reflection, that though churches may 
topple down, éhe Church is too unsubstantial, too ethereal in its 
nature, to be endangered, and that whatever may become of the 
Bank, the National Debt is safe. Nay, even though the Houses of 
Parliament (old and new) should be destroyed, there will still be 
Houses of Lords and Commons— 
“ Alter crit tum Typhys, et altera que vetat Argo 
Dilectas heroas.” 

“ The beings of the mind” are “ essentially immortal”: con- 
ventional modes of thinking and acting long survive the feeble 
creatures who invent them: even earthquakes cannot kill ideas. 





The long | 


‘““We may mention,” says the Observer of | 


in the | 
IIe has survived the place of his birth, | 
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STURGE’S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Josrru SrerGe quitted England for the United States in March 
1841, and returned in the following August. The objects he 
chiefly had in view were the “ universal abolition of slavery, and 
the promotion of permanent international peace.” ‘The places he 
visited were the chief towns between Washington and the Falls 
of Niagara, on the Atlantic side of the Alleghany range,—as 
Albany, Roston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. His 
principal occupations were attending meetings of various religious 
denominations, but mostly of the Friends; receiving and paying 
visits of a semi-public kind; examining public buildings, espe- 
cially prisons and slave-depots, and writing exhortations to the 
Americans on the subject of slavery. Like most late travellers to 
America, his motions were of a rapid kind—too rapid, we con- 
ccive, to enable him to take more than a surface-view of any thing, 
except the internal condition of the American Abolitionists, who, 
it appears, are squabbling among themselves and are split into 
three parties. 

Looking to the connexions and consequent opportunities of 
Joseru Sturer, his Visit to the United States does not contain so 
| much useful matter or impart so much information as might have 
been expected. The author seems to have started upon the prin- 
ciple that slavery did not stand in need of examination, but that 
he was at liberty to assume any thing he pleased about it. Hence, 
his facts in relation to it are scanty: much of his book is occupied 
with accounts of the dissension in the Anti-Slavery party; one 
ground of difference being caused by the absurd question, whether 
women are cligible to sit in committees, &c. with men? A good 
deal of space, too, is taken up with extracts from the resolutions 
of Anti-Slavery bodies, both English and American; together with 
Josepn’s own lucubrations in the same line. What may be called 
his personal narrative is rather jejune; deficient in the vivacity and 
colour which Gurney imparted to his Letters on the West Indies. 

But what information the book does contain is of a curious or 
significant kind; and is far from sustaining the tales of the 
| Abolitionists at home. For example, in one of his sojourns at 
| New York, he writes— 

“A fine Black man was brought to me about this time, who showed me 
papers by which it appeared he had lately given 1,500 dollars for his freedom. 
Ile had since been driven from the State in which he lived, by the operation of 
a law enacted to prevent the continued residence of free people of colour, and 
has thus been banished from a wife and family, who are still slaves. He has 
| agreed with their owner that if he can pay 2,500 dollars in six years, his wife 
and six children shall be free ; and he was then trying to get employment in 
New York, in the hope of being able to raise this large sum within the speci- 
fied time.” 

On another occasion, he saw a liberated slave who had purchased 
his freedom for 1,200 dollars ; and though obliged to emigrate like the 
former, was to emancipate his wife and four children for 1,400 
dollars. In a steam-boat on the Hudson, Mr. Sruree fell in with 
a runaway Negro and his wife, who had got forged certificates of 
freedom, (the manufacture of such certificates is a trade in the 
Slave States,) for which they had paid twenty-five dollars each. 
That cruelty is frequently perpetrated on slaves—that the want of 
freedom is felt as a severe privation, just as the restraint of the army 
prompts men to most extraordinary efforts to evade it—and that 
its continuance is productive of the greatest moral evils both to the 
slaves and their masters—is unquestionably true: but, to speak of 
things exactly as we find them, it can hardly be that the institution 
is of that unmitigated tyranny and bloated self-will which the Exeter 
I{all sentimentalists delight to describe, when slaves can accumulate 
such large sums as twelve and fifteen hundred dollars. How difficult 
would it not be for any persons in England in a mechanical or 
menial condition to amass so much? and what couple among the 
class emphatically called poor could lay by fifty dollars for any pur- 
pose ? how many thousands would half of that sum save from the 
streets or the hulks! 

Nor does it appear that Josern Srurce himself met with any 
planters, &c. of great barbarity : he speaks, indeed—in general terms, 
andupon hearing—of one or two monsters; but the people he actually 
saw appear to have been much like other men. Tle pointedly 
notices the open good-natured countenance of the superintendent 
| at one slave-depoét ; and this is his account of another. 

SLAVE-DEPOT AT BALTIMORE. 

The American slave-trade is carricd on in the most open manner in this city. 
We paid a visit to the establishment of an extensive slave-dealer, a large new 
| building in one of the principal streets. ‘The proprietor received us with great 
courtesy, and permitted us to inspect the premises. Cleanliness and order were 
everywhere visible ; and, might we judge from the specimens of food shown us, 
the animal wants of the slaves are not neglected. ‘There were only five or six 
Negroes in stock, but the proprietor told us he had sometimes three or four 
hundred there, and had shipped off a cargo to New Orleans a few days before. 
That city is the market where the highest price is generally obtained for them. 
The premises are strongly secured with bolts and bars, and the rooms in which 
the Negroes are confined surround an open court-yard, where they are per- 
mitted to take the air. We were accompanied and kindly introduced by an in- 
dividual who has often been engaged in preventing Negroes from being illegally 
enslaved; and the proprietor of the establishment expressed his approval of his 
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efforts, and that when such cases come before himself in the way of trade he 
was accustomed to send them to our friend for investigation: he added, that 
slaves would often come to him and ask him to purchase them, and that he 
was the means of transferring them from worse masters to better; that he 
never parted families, though of course he could not control their fate, either 
before they came into his hands or after they left him. He said he frequently 
left his concerns for weeks together under the care of his head slave, whose 
wife he had made free, and promised the same boon to him if he conducted 
himself well a few years longer. I thought it right to intimate my view of the 
nature of slavery and the slave-trade, and that 1 deemed it wholly inconsistent 
with the plain precept “ Do unto others as ye would they should do unto you.” 
This he did not attempt to controvert ; yet he stated in extenuation, that the 
law permitted the trade in slaves, though he should be as willing as any one to 
have the system abolished if the State would grant them compensation for 
their property. He further said, that he was born in a Slave State, that his 
mother had been for fifty years a member of the Wesleyan body, and that 
though he had not joined a Christian church himself he had never sworn an 
oath nor committed an immoral act in bis life. He also showed, 1 think, con- 
vincingly, that dealing in slaves was not worse than slave-holding. On leaving 
the premises, we found the door of his office had been locked upon us during 
this conference. I subsequently learned that this person, though living in con- 
siderable style, was not generally received in respectable society; and that a 
lady whom he had lately married was shunned by her former acquaintance. 

To this individual, Mr. Hore H. Siaventer, Friend Strurce 
afterwards addressed an epistle, exhorting him to leave off business ; 
and in the course of it, gives a fair enough hit at slave-holding mi- 
nisters of the gospel. 

WHERE THE DARKEST PICTURE OF SLAVERY IS TO BE FOUND. 

In passing from thy premises, we looked in upon the Triennial Convention of 
the Baptists of the United States, then in session in the city of Baltimore ; 
where I found slave-holding ministers of high rauk in the church, urging suc- 
cessfully the exclusion from the Missionary Board of that Society of all those 
who, in principle and practice, were known to be decided Abolitionists: and 
the results of their efforts satisfied me that the darkest picture of slavery is not 
to be found in the gaol of the slave-trader, but rather in a convocation of pro- 
fessed ministers of the gospel of Christ, expelling from the Board of a Society 
formed to enlighten the heathen of other nations all who consistently labour 
for the overthrow of a system which denies a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures to near three millions of heathen at home. 

Into what may be called the Planting States Josrrn Sturge did 
not penetrate ; but there is a curious, though rather rambling sketch 
about some of them, in the Appendix, written by a Quaker, who took 
a journey to Kentucky to negotiate the manumission of a family in 
which a lady of the North was interested, and wrote the result to 
our author. The account of the journey or negotiation is too long 


to quote or abridge; but here is a picture of the Planter master | 


and mistress— 

“ The large price (3,500 dollars) paid for the redemption of this family may 
surprise thee, especially if thou hast not forgotten that passage in Worthing- 
ton’s letter, where he says, ‘ I am, to some extent, opposed to slavery ; nor do 
I object to the efforts of Abolitionists when done in a good spirit.’ It is, how- 
ever, but justice to say that the description he gave of the family is strictly 
correct. * They are all sprightly, remarkable for good character, and of course 
most valuable for house-servants.’ He said he had repeatedly been offered 
2,000 dollars for Sam; and he believed he would command that sum any day 
from those who knew his worth ; that his old master prized him very highly— 
=r for his moral excellence; and, speaking of his conduct, described 

im as ‘agentleman.’ Yet he talked as if he were certain that Sam and his 
family would be reduced to beggary if left to themselves at the North. The 
children, it is true, have had little preparation in slavery for self-reliance ; for 
the most favoured of them cannot spell their own names. 

“ §. Worthington said many had inquired of him what business brought me 
there ; and being informed of the object of my mission, they advised him to 
have nothing to do with me. ‘But,’ said he, ‘ though I am certain the con- 
dition of Sam and his wife cannot be bettered, 1 do not think the same with 
regard to their children; and as Mr. Smith seems disposed to do a kind action, 
I cannot, in conscience, attempt to frustrate it. If 1 were to send you home 
without this family, I should have a troubled mind.’ 

“One of Worthington’s greatest difficulties in parting with these slaves was, 
that it would leave his wife destitute of servants. 1 pitied her, and felt it right 
to express my sympathy. i told her my compassion was increased, because I 
apprehended there was a struggle in her own breast between duty and interest; 
and I appealed to her whether she did not know it was a duty to let them go, 
though personal interest would induce her to keep them in her service. I was 
glad to perceive that these remarks enabled her to relieve herself of a weight ; 
her countenance brightened up, and she appeared quite willing I should take 
them away. She showed great kindness to Harriet and her children, and evi- 
dently felt deeply moved at parting with the nurse, who had thrice been with 
her through nature’s sorest trials. She appeared to me to be a nice lady-like 
person; and if I judge aright, she knows what estimate ought to be placed 
upon slavery in a woman’s mind. . ¥; * 99 
_. “ When the stage drove up, he [ Mr. Worthington] came to inform me that 
it wasready. I found it surrounded by many persons, principally Coloured, 
who had assembled to bid farewell to the objects of my charge. Their master 
shook each slave by the hand, and bade them farewell. 1 observed him as we 
moved away, and thought he seemed to be a good deal moved from some cause 
or other.” 

From this excursion, and the conclusions at which our author 
arrives, it would appear that Abolition is gaining ground in the 
States, and even in the Slave States. Almost all appear to regret 
the existence of slavery, and would rejoice at its abolition: persons 
not Planters, and a tew even of the Planters, do not interfere to 
stop escaping slaves; and from the treatment James FuLLEeR met 
with in his journey, it would appear that the Planters are willing 
to discuss the question, and do not gratuitously insult Abolitionists 
who avoid tampering with their people. Furier says he had 
rather argue with a slave-owner than an Anti-Abolitionist of the 
North; they are more candid, and not so “ mean.” The preju- 
dice against colour is decreasing in the North: the State of New 
York last year enacted a law by which a slave brought into their 
territory, even with his own consent, becomes frée, and cannot be 
carried out of it by his master; mobs have rescued slaves from 
persons who have arrested them; juries are disposed to give ver- 
dicts contrary to evidence of ownership; and “ vigilance commit- 

” “4: . . e 
tees” are formed by the Abolitionists to assist runaway slaves into 
Canada,—an institution of some question in point of lawful- 
ness, we should have thought. That slavery in America will be 











abolished before many years elapse, seems very probable; but we 
must confess we do not see the way. Difficult at all times, the 
whole question is there beset with difficulties. Ow Emancipation, 
in the first place, had twenty millions to begin with; in the next, 
with the exception of Demerara and Honduras, the slave-countries 
were islands, and many of them small and fully peopled; then, 
both Planters and Negroes were restrained within bounds by the 
presence of the Governors and troops of the Crown, and still more 
by a knowledge of the Imperial power behind them; the monopoly 
of the home-market, and the patience with which the high price of 
Colonial sugar was borne, gave the experiment something more than 
a fair—a most favourable trial: but it cannot even yet be said to have 
succeeded. In speaking of means, of course we allude to peaceable 
means. In case of a war with France, or Russia, or most of all with 
Great Britain, the American slavery would be ended fast enough. A 
powerful blockading force, carrying some Coloured regiments, and 
attended by light steamers and swift-sailing vessels to penetrate 
the creeks and rivers of the South, could first cause a servile insur- 
rection, and then allure away the majority of the people; which 
would no doubt destroy slavery—but with it the South. Should 
India be able to furnish large supplies of cotton, this also would 
deal a blow against American slavery; but in this case, that mer- 
cantile convulsion would ensue which always follows the destruc 
tion of a trade. If the Southerners were wise, they would prepare 
to meet an evil which they cannot escape ; and offer greater faci- 
lities to manumission—rescind some of the more odious laws against 
education, &c.—regulate, if they cannot forbid, the separation of 
families—and endeavour to bestow upon the slave something of 
the character of the serf, so as to attach him to the soil. Go back 
the Southerners cannot; nor can they long remain as they are. In 
such a case, a wise man will take the reins into his own hands, and 
guide and regulate a movement which he cannot prevent. Let 
them ask our West Indians, and our Tories in England, what they 
got by resisting when the time for resistance was past. 
LORD CAMPBELL’S SPEECHES. 

“ SprEcues are made to be spoken, books to be read”; and in this 
dictum lies the whole rationale of publication. Any gentleman is 
entitled to print what he pleases in the form of a book, or to 
harangue any audience he can get to listen to him, with no other 
censure upon want of success than having fallen into the common 
error of over-estimating his abilities. But when the order of fitness is 
reversed and men print that which was made to be spoken, they 
become in effect their own public, and elect themselves to the laurel 
crown. ‘The speeches of one of the greatest orators of modern 
times, Lord Cuatrsam, are lost, because he did not feel himself 
entitled to assume in the world both approbation and anxiety ; and 
the other great speakers down to Cannrne left it for posterity to 
collect their speeches, though they might publish single produc- 
tions, on the plea of the interest of the subject, or the necessity of 
giving an authentic statement of their precise views. Lord Dur- 
HAM’s speeches, though published in his life, were not edited by 
himself; and although Lord Broveuam sent forth his collected 
orations, it may be said that incorrect portions of them had been 
given to the world in an unauthorized shape, and that even his ene- 
mies assigned to him the highest place among living orators. 

The publication of the Speeches of Lord Campneu is not 
only an act of self-complacency, but one which we fear will 
repeat itself. It is probable that there is some connexion in the 
editor’s mind between a lord anda volume oforations : but numbers, 
it is to be apprehended, will imitate the more general part of the 
precedent ; and as a good many modern speakers can rival Cicero 
in vanity if in nothing else, we rather dread an influx of “ Speeches 
at the Bar, and in the House of Commons.” 

It is not only in the act of printing, however, that “plain Joun 
Camppeti” has pronounced a verdict in his own favour. He has 
accompanied his harangues with introductions and notes, in which 
he enacts the part of commentator on himself. These annotations 
are sometimes autobiographical, sometimes general: autobiogra- 
phical, as when he informs us that he lay “awake a great part of 
the night before the trial of Norton versus Melbourne, but fell 
asleep towards morning, and did not get up till he was called,” by 
which he lost his breakfast, and “found the utmost difficulty in 
gaining admission to the Court” : general, as when he tells us con- 
cerning the same affair, that “the eyes of all Europe were turned 
to the scene, and couriers were ready to start to the principal courts 
on the Continent with news of the verdict” : a combination of the 
two, as in recording that “when Sir John Campbell entered the 
Ifouse of Commons between eleven and twelve o’clock at night 
after the verdict had been pronounced, he was received with loud 
cheers as he walked up to his place.” 

When the second reading of the first Reform Bill was carried by 
a majority of one, it was said at the time, that Mr. Carcrart, who 
had expressed hesitation but finally voted in its favour, was the 
man who turned the scale. The world has been too long mistaken ; 
such was not the case. As the voice of Achilles, when the rival 
armies were contending for the body of Patroclus, decided the 
doubtful strife and repelled the hosts of Troy, though led by Hec- 
tor, so the vote of plain Joun CAMPBELL, coming up on purpose 
from the Oxford Circuit, destroyed the hopes of the Tories although 
headed by Pret. 

“ The Reform Bill introduced by Lord John Russell on the Ist March 1831, 
though at first appearing to me rather too sweeping a measure, upon consider- 
ation I entirely approved of as safe and prudent, and I joined in the general 
enthusiasm it called forth. Being on the Oxford Circuit as a barrister when it 
was to be read a second time, I came to attend my duty in the House at a con- 
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siderable professional sacrifice ; and I had the satisfaction to find that I had by 
so doing materially furthered the measure; the second reading being carried 
by a majority of one only.” 

The Speeches, collected under the circumstances and annotated 
in the manner described, are, fortunately for the public, only a se- 
lection. In Law, there are the orations in favour of Lord Mert- 
BOURNE, accused of crim. con.; Mepuurst, of murder; and 
Lawson, the publisher of the Times, of libel; as well as the 
speech against Hernerinaron for blasphemy, and Frost for high 
treason, and the three-days harangue on the subject of Par- 
liamentary privilege. In the House of Commons, we have 


speeches on the English Church-rates, Parliamentary Reform, the | 


Irish Church, and the Registry of Deeds Bill; and in the Lords, 
the speech against Lord Carpican on the burlesque trial about 
the duel. The volume also contains a letter to Lord Sranrey, 
who in the debate on Church-rates had questioned Sir Joun 
Camrsett’s law; a complimentary address to Mr. Justice Lrrrie- 
DALE on his retirement, occupying about a page; and an address 
to the Bar in the Court of Chancery in Ireland, promising a variety 
of Equity reforms—which, in the circumstances of the speaker, 
must have sounded like banter. 

Of these various productions, we think the speeches in favour of 
Lord Metnovrne and of Parliamentary Reform are the best : the 
case of the opponent is clearly presented and well disposed of; and 
their style is neat, and perfectly lucid. But even these are rather 
professional than oratorical—the dexterous pleadings of a barrister 
on a particular case, not the “ large discourse” of an orator who 
enounces universal truths from particular examples. Even as pro- 
fessional speeches, the critic might pronounce Lord Camppe.u’s 
somewhat too florid. Jurors are uncertain bodies, and it may be 
hard to tell what will influence their taste; but we should think 
them as likely to be swayed by speaking of the clergyman who 
married the parties, as by talking of “ the priest before whom the 
plaintiff and his bride plighted their troth ut the altar, and who was 
called to prove that he pronounced the nuptial benediction over 
them.” Besides finery of this kind, Lord Campsene affects quo- 
tations; which are rarely, if ever, apt or with purpose, and there- 
fore seem put in to show his reading. It may be said to his credit, 


however, that he rarely exaggerates to any great extent; whereas | 
it is the habit of most advocates to plaster to the extent of their | 
But he does not always avoid so overstating a thing that | 


power. 
an opponent on another occasion might quote it against himself. 
An example of this may be seen in his picture of 

LORD CAMPBELL ON CORONER'S INQUESTS. 

He is charged with murder only by the coroner’s inquest, on which, techni- 
cally speaking, he may be lawfully tried and convicted, but which I must use 
the freedom to say in no degree rebuts the presumption of innocence. For the 
deliberate verdict of twelve Englishmen on their oaths, after listening to a 
sound exposition of the law, I have the most unfeigned respect; but for the 
inquest of a coroner’s jury in a case of sudden death I have no respect at all. 
The constable gets together whom he can first find, no qualification being re- 
quired in the jurymen. They meet amidst the fumes of an alchouse. What- 
ever rumours have been spread in the neighbourhood respecting the fate of the 
deceased and the supposed murderer, they have heard; and the more horrible 
and improbable such rumours are, they are the more apt to believe them. ‘To 
calm their imaginations, they are by law required to view the dead body, with 
its convulsed countenance and ghastly wounds, before they begin their investi- 
gation; and the coroner, who ought as judge to explain to them nice legal 
distinctions and to enlighten their understandings, may be a low legal practi- 
tioner, unqualified for such duties, or a person wholly uninitiated in law, who 
has been elected to the office by popular arts, and who secks to inflame the 
prejudices of the jury instead of allaying them. In extenuation of the reck- 
lessness with which a verdict of wilful murder may be pronounced by such a 
tribunal, I should mention, that the jury and the coroner are not aware of the 
solemnity or consequences of the act about which they are employed. Nor is 
this to be wondered at; for I believe I may positively assert that in the annals 
of the administration of criminal justice in this country, there is not a single 
instance of a conviction for murder on the finding of a coroner’s inquest. In 
the vast majority of instances, the instrument is quashed for gross informality ; 
and if there be any ground for the charge, an indictment for murder is found 
by a grand jury. 

As the evidently predetermined acquittal of Lord Carpigan 
caused a waste of the public money—induced a strong opinion that 
even-handed justice is not administered where rank and interest 


are upon trial, especially if tried before the House of Peers—and | 
covered that tribunal of last resort with the ridicule that necessarily | 


attends a result disproportioned to the previous preparations—it 
may be well to hear what Lord Camrset has to say upon the 
subject. 

“ The facts were proved substantially as above stated; but an acquittal took 
place, on the ground that there was not sufficient proof of the Christian name 
of Captain Tuckett. 


Captain Tuckett’s name was Harvey Garnett Phipps Tuckett, as stated in the 
indictment ; and in the brief delivered to them by the very intelligent and ho- 
nourable solicitor who acted on the occasion for the Home Office, there was 
abundant evidence to that effect. The deficiency arose from the witnesses 
_— examined at the bar not giving the evidence which was expected from 
them. 


“ Blame was very lavishly cast upon me for the result: some not scrupling | 


to say that there had been a premeditated scheme to insure an acquittal. 

“ This absurd charge did not give me one moment’s uneasiness: but I was, 
I confess, much hurt by an accusation from very respectable quarters, that my 
address contained a defence of duelling, and had a tendency to encourage that 
practice. Nothing could be further from my intention, and I do not think 
that the language I employed can fairly receive such a construction.” 

Lord Campse xt had better have remained silent. Had property 
been at stake, or had Lord Carpican been a commoner and a poor 
man, what would any lawyer have said of such a wretched and impu- 
dent subterfuge? ‘‘ Witnesses not giving the evidence expected from 


The counsel for the Crown, at the consultations before | 
the trial, had distinctly pointed out the necessity for evidence to prove that | 


| of court and another thing in court. And if they could not give 
| the requisite evidence, why were not other witnesses procured ?— 
| for be it remembered, that the formal point on which the case was 
quashed did not relate to any special circumstance known only to 
| one person, but was a question of personal identity. As a high 

constitutional lawyer, Lord Campsety is of poor account: the 

only cases he has had of this kind were miserably bungled—that of 

Lord Carpican before the Peers, and that of Frost before the 
| Special Commission at Monmouth. 


JERROLD’S BUBBLES OF 


CAKES AND 


THE 
ALE. 


DAY, AND 


Amone the playwrights of the day, Jerroip, we think, ranks 
next to Butwer—for Sueriwan Know res more resembles the 
dramatic poet than the playwright. Mr. Jerrorp has great ex- 
perience of stage-business, considerable skill in the management 
of points and situation, so as to make both ¢el/, u keeu enough eye 
for the passing ‘“ bubbles of the day,” and more literature than is 
generally displayed by drama-mongers. His productions may be 
deficient in power, but that arises from want of substance: his 
composition is generally fluent, neat, and pointed, and never dis- 
plays any of that inflated emptiness or vulgar claptrap which is the 
characteristic of so many writers for the stage. In mere literature, 
that is in the thought and diction without regard to the strength 
of the idea or the characteristic propriety of the expression, 
Beriwer and Jerrotp may vie, we think, with any dramatist of 
| the English stage, if we except some six or eight names. But 
when, descending from the outward form, we examine the actual 
substance of their dramas—the plot with its incidents and manner 
of conduct, the characters with their sentiments and style of ex- 
| pression—we perceive their extraordinary deficiency. The comic 
dramas of one age are very often not popularly presentable in 
another—partly from a change in the modes of morality, and still 
| more in the fashion of speech—partly because we are too close to 
| the manners to take the trouble to comprehend them by study, 
| and yet distant enough to feel them strange and remote ; besides 
| which, the actors of one time are often incapable of playing the 
manners of another, so that the most ignorant audience detect an 
incongruity, although they may not know how to account for it. 
But if the older comedies be regarded with a studious eye, they 
will be found to exhibit great strength of character, though of cha- 
racter which exists no longer; with a language which, though 
coarse and apparently carelessly written, nicely corresponds in 
its style and tone to the person that uses it. The fable is 
generally the weakest part, often improbable in its incidents, and 
still more in the means that bring about the catastrophe. The 
action of the drama, however, which is the main thing, is vigorous 
and kept in constant motion, being rarely suspended and never 
stopped for the sake of the dialogue. And although the comic 
writers of former ages may be charged with exaggerating their in- 
cidents beyond the legitimate necessities of art, yet it is obvious 
that they derived their materials from actual life ; and perhaps the 
exaggeration was really less than it seems to us, whose judgment 
of manners is unconsciously biassed by our own experience. 

It is this difference in the origin of their matter which makes the 
difference between the older dramatists and those of the present 
day. Except a few passing hits at contemporary events, the modern 
materials are drawn from books or fancy, not from nature : incidents, 
(when they have any incidents,) characters, conduct, and the general 
| air or cast of the piece, are borrowed. In the comedy before us, 
| for example, the general idea is taken from the Sehool for Scandal ; 
| of which, in smartness and telling effect, it is not a bad imitation 
without degenerating intoa mere copy : but the School for Scandal, 
though artificial, is a whole. The effects following the marriage of 
a young country-girl to an old bachelor were likely. to be of the 
kind described in the play; and, allowing for the necessities of 
dramatic art, may be considered a natural picture. ‘The Nabob is 
also a character of the time ; so are the characters in the scandalous 
coterie; whilst the opposite conduct of the two brothers, however 
mischievous we may now think the moral it points, was a general 
opinion in that age, and was no doubt considered by its profligate 
author an indisputable truth. In the School for Scandal, there is a 
distinct story with an action regularly advancing; the dialogue, 
whatever labour may be bestowed upon it, being merely a means 
| for carrying it on, unless in the assembly of the coterie and a few 

passing places. In the Bubbles of the Day, the dialogue is every 
thing, the action almost nonexistent: in the first act there is 
nothing but talk, till the last few lines, when an intimation is given 
of a love-affair; whereas in a true drama the first words indicate 
something of the story. The details are borrowed as well as 
the general idea. The assumption of a false character by 
Pamela Spreadweasel, is evidently derived from Letitia Hardy in 
the Belle’s Stratagem. The marriage between Pamela and Young 
Brown directed by a will with a forfeiture in case of refusal, is not 
only contrary to the habits of the present day, but is a common 
property of the older stage; and on this event every thing turns, 
Spreadweasel is also a character of the stage, not of the time; 
and all his discourse and conduct are unnatural, though amusing. 
The jealous scenes between Melon and Florentia, in spirit ¢ 

to mind the Jealous Wife; and possibly Mr. Jerroiy might 
unconsciously have had that drama in his memory. The rest, with 
the exception of Sir Phoenix Clearcake and Captain Smoke, is 
in substance common or commonplace, though made effective by 





them”! Why were they not examined as to what evidence they 
could give ?—for we do not suppose Lord Campsei means to in- | 
sinuate that they were such liars that they would say one thing out 


skilful dressing or disguise. Of these two characters, whose traits 
doubtless belong to the time, Clearcake contributes little to the 
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business of the play, and Smoke not at all: he is a character 
without a purpose in the piece; his business is to ridicule joint- 
stock companies to the audience. 

This resort to borrowed sources for the substance of the drama 
gives it a slight and superticial character, rendering Bubbles of the 
Day a piece of glittering and agreeable emptiness. It is possible, 
however, that part of this may be attributable to a defect in the 
author’s genius. Even in the two characters of the time there is 
No universality and no individuality; Smoke is an abstraction of 
bubble-prospectuses, Clearcake a mimic of the advertising style 
of a well-known auctioneer. If the reader would see the differ- 
ence we mean to indicate, let him turn to Fcorr’s Minor; where, 
in the descriptive touch of the “ great man, who had as much to 
say upon a riband as a Raphael,” or in the lucky hit of the pupil on 
his début, “ it wants but a touch of the Promethean spark to start 
from the canvas and fall a- bidding,” we have the generic character 
of the pulpit-discourse of auctioneers. In the Minor, too, the 
knight of the hammer is introduced as such, and not in a character 
where his style of speech looks incongruous. 

But although having little pretensions to a comedy, Bubbles of 
the Day is entitled to great praise as a drama of dialogue. The 
different contemporary points of ridicule are well sclected and well 
put; though in a closet-perusal, perhaps, one perccives too clearly 
the art of the playwright sacrificing nature to effect. The follow- 
ing passages are full, as a player would sa iy, of “ palpable hits,” and 
in the mouth of a sprightly and graccful actress productive of great 
effects ; yet, strictly speaking, they are artificial rather than natural 
discourses, in the actual circumstances under which they are 
spoken. 

BROWN. 
Oh, my Lord, you know not what our cause owes to this 
my son’s principles, didn’t ye ? 


You admired 





PAMELA, 
To say the truth, of the twosets they best suited my complexion. 
CHATHAM. 
Your complexion, fair lady ? 
PAMELA 


Yes: your colours were yellow, the other party’s blue; and as it was the | 


fashion to wear a riband of some sort, “twas lucky that I found your principles 
the most becoming. I’m sure there were many who couldn't give a better 
reason for ’em. se 5 : e 
SKINDEEP. 
Unquestionably ; but you and J, holding the same principles, must in this 
case feel precisely alike. Therefore, our thanks—my thanks—— 
PAMELA. 





I don’t ask them; the enjoyment of the fun was reward enough ; for f never | 


What will Mr. 
Any 


talked so much in all my lifte—never was so drolly catechized. 
Brown promise ?—He ‘Il promise every thing. What will he oppose ?— 
thing. What will he really do ?—Nothing. 
BROWN. 
(Aside to SkinpeEeEp.) She has a fine intuitive knowledge of things! 
SKINDEEP. 
Wonderful! I couldn’t have answered better myself. 
PAMELA. 

At last I struck upon their sympathies. “ Men of Muffborough,” said I, 
“are you to be intimidated?” ‘And the men silently glanced at their wives ; ; 
and there was no doubt of the fact. ‘“ Men of Muff borough,” said I, “are 
you husbands?” “ We are,” said two or three of the boldest, “ and sorry for 
it.” “ Men of Muff borough, are you fathers, are you men? in a word, will 
you sell your voices I had touched the chord! there was a shout t; and one 
honest creature = “ That ’s business, my lady—what will you give 
us for ’em?” 

Cakes and Ale consists of a serics of miscellaneous tales ; lively, 
pleasant, and exccedingly well-written,—using the eulogy in the 
same sense as applied to the Bubbles of the Day. Our reason, 
however, for noticing them with it is, that the book throws a curi- 
ous light upon the character of the author. A critical reader, with- 
out knowing who the writer was, would pronounce him a dramatist. 
In the staple of the stories, there is the improbability but the 
clearness of the plot of a play; the incidents have the tricks of 
action, and the unlikelihood, but the effects of a drama; an idea, 





whether in narrative or discourse, is run down till it will yield no | 
more; and the dialogue is mechanically enlivened by “ snip-snap | 


short and interruption smart.’ 


It is curious, however, that more | 


recourse seems to have been had to nature, and with better success, | 


in these magazine-like tales than in the far higher range of the 
comic drama. Books also are used with a proper object—to distil 
their knowledge, not to borrow their parts. There is more of sub- 
stance, variety, and character, in some of the tales, than in the 
comedy, although more space is taken to develop them. And 
this suggests another remark upon modern playwrights—they point, 
they cannot compress. When they get held of something likcly to 
suit, they peddle and pare it to sharpness; but the mass and 
strength which condensation gives is beyond their power. 


We had marked some examples for extract, but find that the | 


zanntis 8 space is completely filled up. 


BIRTHS, 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 2d February, at Rome, the Lady of Wini1am Beckrorp, Esq., of ason. 

On the 2d March, at Chudleigh, the Lady Carnertne Parxer, of a daughter. 

On the 4th, at the Cedars, Putney, the Lady of Lieutenant Colonel G. Hurciutnson, 
Bengal Engineers, of a son. 

On the 6th, the Lady of Jonaruan Peer, 

On the 6th, at Cheltenham, the Lady of the Rev. W. F. 

On the 6th, at the Vicarage, Milton Ernest, Beds, the Lady of the Rev. C. 
Powna tt, of a son. 

On the 8th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Lady Lavra Money, of a daughter. 
On the 9th, in Eaton Square, the Lady of Sir Joun Toro. p, Bart, ,of ason: snd heir. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 24th February, in Cadiz Bay, on board her Maesty’s ship Malabar, Captain 
Sir George Sartorius, by the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, Chi ipl ain of the ship, Winn1am 
Coxoaeve Curiirre Buackensury, third son of J. M. Brackenbury, Esq., K.H., her 
Majesty's Cousul at Cadiz for the province of Andalusia, to MaGoaLen Juss, youngest 
daughter of the late Hon. W. M’Gillivray, of St. Antoine House, Montreal, ¢ ‘anada, 


Eeq., Barrister at-law, of a son. 
Rawes, of a daughter. 
C, Beaty 











On the 5th March, at Brighton, the Rev. W. F. Watson, son of John Watson, Esq., 
of Heigham Hall, Norfolk, to Mary Jane, younger daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Fenueli, of Brighton. 

On the 5th, at the parish-church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, the Hon. NrcoLt 
Manino Pianarorre, of the islaud of Cephalonia, in Greece, Doctor of Laws, to 
Karnerting, eldest daughter of George Nicholson, Esq., of Hertford, and of Abingdon 
Street, Westminster. 

On the 8th, at Stokenchureh, the Rey. J. Battow, only son of the Rev. J. Ballow, 
of Weodeaton, in Oxfordshire, to Exiza, eldest daughter of John Fane, Esq., of 
Wormsley, iu the same county. 

On the 8th, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Joan Stewart Woon, Esq., Hazel- 
wood Cottage, Dambartonshire. to Saran Carnertne, only daughter ofthe late Captain 
Patterson, of Wimpole Street, Loudon, and Widow of James Rochied, Esq., of Inver- 
leith, Scotland. 

On the 10th, at the parish-church, Kensingtou, Vicrorta Conroy, the youngest 
daughter of Sir John Conroy, Bart., to Captain Hanmer, Royal Horse Guards. 

Ou the 10th, at St. Mary's, L ambeth, Mr. Bexgamrn Weston WELts, of Camberwell, 
to Rosanna, only daughter and heiress of B. W. Wickstead, Esq., of Lambeth. 

On the 10th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Captain Doveras, of Prince Albert’s 
Uussars, only son of Archibald Douglas, Esq.. of Glenfinart, Argyleshire, to Rosa, 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B. 

DEATHS, 

On the 27th February, the Rev. Ricnar»y Prowne, M.A., of Hovingham, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. 

On the 27th, at Davenport House, Shropshire, the Rev. Epmunp Suarineton Daven- 
port; io his 64th year. 

On the 2d March, in Upper Gower Street, Mrs. Entzaneta Cavret; in her 91st year. 

Ou the 4th, at Castle Toward, Argyllshire, Kirkman FInbay, Esq. 

On the 6th, Lovisa, Wife of George Yates, Esq., aud secoud cauyhter of the late 
Samuel Webbe, Esq. 

Oa the 7th, Anerep Harncastie, Esq., of Hatcham House, Surrey; in his 51st year. 

On the 8th, at his residence, Ne whall, Worcestershire, the Rev. Ricuarp HobMpEN 
Amputetr, Rector of Hadzer, in the same county; in his 60th year. 

On her journey from attending the funeral of her husband, at Ediuburgh, Lady 
Lerru, Widow of the late Major-General Sir Ge ge Leith, Bart. 

From the effects of fever, on board her Majesty's ship Iris. on the coast of Africa, 
Wintiam Vernon Dickensons, second sou of General Sir William Anson, Bart. ; in his 


23d year. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING, 

Arrived—At Gravesend, 9th March. Edward Bilton, Pollock, from Bengal. In the 
Dowas, Sth, Belvidere, — and Bolivar ——, from Benyal; 9.h, Olympus, White, 
from Madras; Mary, Kemp, from Bombay; and Pauline Hous cht on, Tate, from Mau- 
ritius, Of Scilly, 7th, Adelaide, Whe os ‘rom Mauritius. At Bristol, Sth, Reliance, 
, from Mauritius. At L iverpool, Mary Somerville, ister, from Bengal’; 
Sth, Phoenix, Shaw, from Bombay; and “Theodosia, Cushiug, from Beng zal; and 10th, 
Madonna, Miller, from Bombay. At the Cape, previous to ‘Tith Jan. John Fleming, 
Rose; Birman, Cleland; Royal G COrge | Richard Richards; Lord Eldon, Worsall; 
Lady Margaret, Budge; Rox iKery, Bourne; Jauct Izat, Goldsmith; and Levant Packet, 
Steel, from London; © hat upion, Steele, from Cowes; Timandra, Skinuer, from Ply- 
Martha 














mouth; Phantom, Miller, from Falmcuth; Nebob, Miller; Reliance, Halls, 
Jane, Thoms; : . Bunting, from Liverpool; Cecili: 1, Reed, from Leith; and 
Letitia, Medealf; Neweastiec. At Mauritius, 19th November, Minerva, Fur- 





S. Crisp, Orfeur, from Londou. December the 14th, 
Agrippina, Rodgers, from ditto. At Bombay, previous 
Black; W. Pirie, M‘Donald, Christiaua, Simp- 
son; De vouport, vad ‘0. t; Colchester, Withers; and Lady Lilford, Scott, from 

¢ x sgow, Hildrith; and Agneda, Jeffery, from Clyde. 
d as, 26th Dee. Mt ajestic, ——, from Shields; 5th Jan. Iris, from 
Liverpool ; 7 h, Orphe us, Digby, from London; and 17th, Leguan, ——, from Clyde. 
At Bengal, previous to 20th Janu. Robert Small, Scott; an d Windsor, Nesbitt, irom 
London; yt ah zon, Holmes ; E art Grey, Bell; and Prince of Waterloo, Williamson, 
from Liverpool; Ar: om, ‘Le itch; and Thomas Arbuthnot, Brown, from Clyde. At 
Singapore, 5th Dee. Lad | Howde nu, M‘Eachera, from Clyée; 6th, Forfershire, 
M‘C. athy, from Loudon; Sih, K. Stewart Forbes, Hobbs, from ditto; and 12th, Mar- 
par Jellard, fiom Lit bi At China, 5th Dec. Royal Exchange, Rees, from 
London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, 3d March, Providence, Williams, fer Bombay; 5th, 
Memnon, Powell, for ditto; 6th, Fort William, Hogg, for ditto; and 9th, Anua Ro- 
bertson, Hamilton, for Madras. Fiom Leith, Sth, Mon: urch, Robertsou, for Bombay. 
Saturpay Morning. 





long, from Bristol; + 
Nautilus, Thomas; and 
to the Ist Feb. Queen Victoria, 














, Brow Wilson, from Bengal. 


Arrived—Of Marg: 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War orfice, March 11.—4th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut G. H. Eliot to be 
Capt. by purcha-e, vice Piace, who retires; Cornet F. R. Forster to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Eliot; M. Glake, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Forster. Ist 
Regt. of Foct—A, W. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lloyd, who re- 
tires. 14th Fo.t—W. C. Trevor, Gent. to be Ensign without purchase, vice Bruce, 
appointed to the Rifle Brigade. 16th Foot—E. Flood, Gent. to be Ensign, by pur- 
chase, vice Semple, who retires. 33d Foot—Ensign J. E. Collings to be Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice Plunkett, dec. 3 R. Lacy, Gent. to be Eusigu, without purchase, 
























vice Collings. 40th Foot - Capt. J. Stop ford to be Major, by purchas se, vice Bos- 
eawen, who retires; Lieat. J. Martin Bladen Neill to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Stopford; Eusigu J, A. Macgowau to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Neill; F. Nelson, 


Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Macgowan; Lieut. T. L. K. Nelson to be 
Adjt. vice Neill, promoted. 60th Foot—Lieut. F, R. Palmer to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Bagot, promoted; Second Licut. A. Mosley to be First Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Paaer; Hi. L. Briyercs, Gent. to be Secoud Lieut. by purchase, vice Mosley. 
67th Foot—R HW, W 9 Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Tuthill, who re- 
tires. 7ith Foot—R, warls, Geut. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Warrington, 
who retires 

Rifle Brigade—Ensign H. S. B. Bruce, from the lth Foot, tobe Second Lieut. with- 
out purchase, vice E rg. tou, promote vd, 

2d West India Reg Cornet, i i. Williamson, from half-pay Bey Drags. to be 
Ensign, vice Hill, sie ae . ©, Rookes, Gent. to be Ensign, by pt archase, vice 
— imson, Who retires 

. Helena Re nt. —E usigu D, D, Wemyss, from 78th Foot, to be Lieut, without pur- 

chase; Lieut. W. IF’. Macbean to be Adjt. 

Unattached Bre vet-Major E. be “ie from the 60th Foot, to be Major, by purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. J. W. Moffatt, from Mth Light Drags. to be Staff- 
Surg. of the Second Class. To ‘be Assist.-Surgeous to the Fore es—T. Guy, M.D.; 
R. M‘Wharrie, M.D.; W. A. Tongue, Gent. 

Brevet— Major F, Farrant, Capt. 8d Regt. of Bombay Light Cavalry, to have the 
local rank of Lieut. -¢ a on a particular service in Persia. 

Memorandum —Major J. W. UH. Waleh, lalf-pay unattached, has becu allowed to 
retire from the Army, with the sale of his commission, he beipg about to become a 


















| settler in Van Diemen’s Laud. 





ance, March 8.—Corps of Royal Engineers—Seecond Capt. and 
C. Du Plat to be Capt. ; Second Capt. T. Bugden to be Capt. 
vice Walpole, dec.; First Lieut. E. T. Lloyd to be Second Capt) vice Bugden. 


J nl ‘ r, wy , 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Lewis and Co. Hackney, dress makers—Ensoll aud Dyer, Shoreditch, cheese- 
mongers—Cripps and Taylor, Leicester, drapers—-J. and W. George, Bourton, Dorset- 
shire, tauners—Edwards and Smith, Whitchurch, Shropshire, gas-manufacturers—J, 
and T. Lea, Middlewich, Cheshire, drapers—Dewsuap and Co. Sheflield, Britannia- 
metal-mannfacturers —Thring and Channel), Southampton, wine-merchauts —Walker 
and Cu. Bury, Laucashire, machine-makers 5 as far as regards R. Walker senior— 
Wood and Budd, Coruwall Koad, poe ket-book- manufacturers — Cubbin -— batcheldor, 
Liverpool, watch case-makers— Cross and Co. Tottington Higher End, Lancashire, 
engravers to calico-printers ; as far as regards Evaus—‘T. and J. Edw ards, St. Mary’s, 
Scilly, ship-builders—Bruce and Dorrington, Leeds, woollen one .eturers —Mark- 
ham and Steveus, Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, post-masters—Simeco and Douglas, 
Northampton, soda-water manufxeturers ~ Walker and Butler, Prestou, builders— 
Whyte and Morton, Liverpool, commission-merchants—Clegy aud Hughes, Cheetham 
Hill, Lancashire, governesses—Jameson aud Coates, Manchester, manuafacturers— 
Fewster and Jefferson, Kiugston-upon-Hull, paint-manufactarer,—Wells and Brad- 
shaw, Sheflield, manufacturers of joiners’ tools—Horwood and Grant, Kensington 
Gravel Pits, omnibus proprietors—Jeffersou and Turner, Carliste, wine-merchants— 


Orrice oF OrDN! 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. ¢ 
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Cumpstcn and Leighton, Litt!e Lant Street, Borough , tone manufactarers—C. and J. 
Bennett, Cheltenham, linendrapers—M. A. aud B. Blakesley Friday Street, box- 
makers — Clark and Bury, Farnham, surgeons—Tafe and Stephenson, Liverpool, 
and G. Burgess, Bungay Trinity, Suffolk, paper makers —Fairbridge and | 
Doughty, Middlesborough, Yorkshire, dairymen—Hardstaf! and Frost, Camden Town, 
wrocers— Andrew and Co. Compsthall, Cheshire, coiton- apes rs; as far as regards | 
Bruckshaw—Willett and Bonnett, Water Street, Arundel Street, carvers. F 
| 








INSOLVENT. 
3read Street, warebhouseman, March 8, 
BANKRUPTS. 
ALExanpeR, James, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dealer, to surrender April 4, 19; soli- 
citor, Mr. Harle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Caruiste, Josepx, Bury Lancashire, draper, March 24. i ril 19; solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke aud Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; aud Messrs. T. A. and J. Grandy, Bury. 
Cuarnock, Witttam, Wandsworth Roa A, 22, April 19: solicitor, 


Bromeap, Davin, 











plumber, March 22, 
Mr. Bebb, Argyll Street ; official assignee, vw Groom, Abchureh Lune. 






Gates. Tuomas and Co. Hylton, Durham, ship builders, March 16, April 19; soli 
citors, M s. Bell and Co. Bow Chure hyard; and Mr. Wilson, Sunderland. j 
Hayes, Enza, Pickett Street, picture-dealer, March 22, April 19; solicitors, Messrs. | 








1ee, Mr. Alsager, Birchin Lane. } 
day Street, silk gat facturer, March 18, April 19: so- | 
offi ial assiguee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 
, coach-proprietor, March 17, April 19; so- 
licitor, Mr. Gilbert, Craven Street; offi ial assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinzhall Street. 
Leacn, ANN and Co. Brick Lane, Spitalfields, builders, March 18 April 19: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Dickson and Overbury, Frederick’s Place; official assi Mr. Lacking- | 
ton, Coleman Street Baildings. | 
Loxuam, Ricuarp, Wigan, printer, Mare he 24, April 19: solicitors, Mr. 1g, | 
Staple Inn; aud Messrs. Lord and Acker yi | 
Muttincer, Epwarp, Southampton, ir 
Mr. Chaplin, Gray’s Ina ; and Messrs. Stubbs and Rolliugs, Birmingham. 
Ronertson, Grorce, and Co. Liverpool, ship-chandle Is, March 19, Apri! 
tors, Duncan and Radcliffe. Liverpool; and Adlington and Co. Bedford Row, 
SrepHenson, Tuomas, Manchester, coach-maker, March 24, April 19: s 
Willoughby and Jaquet, Clifford’s Inn; and Cooper and Wray, Manchester. 


Temple and Bonner, Farnival’s Inn; off 
Hoimes, Witn1AM, y 
licitors, Reed and Shaw, Friday Street; 
Lararus, Samver Lewis, Jermyn Stree 





_ 





Tl 














, Wigan. 
umonger, March 26, April 19; 





solicitors, 





19: 


solici- 














| 
iicitors, | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Tuompson, Georor ANNesLEY aud Benzamin James, Wylam, Northumberlaud, iron- 
masters, March 31, April 19: solicitors, rs. Meggis ou and Co. King’s Road, Bed- 
ford Row ; and Messrs. Brockett and Ph \ le-npon-Tyne. 

Tuomas, Jo Ramsgate, butcher, M are h 2) . April 19: solic itors, Messrs. Austen 
aud Hobson, Gray's Inn ; and Messrs. Mercer and Edwards, Ramsyg ite. 





» Mare! 2 » April 19: 3 


Warker, Wiitram, and Gray, James, Leeds, woolstap! l 
ayne aud Co, Leeds. 


citors, Mr. Wilson, Southampton Street, Bic omsbury Squa ire 3 
DIVIDENDS 










e, lacemun 



























March 30, Coe, Goldsmith Street, Cheap 
Holborn, t ery «me lter— May 3, Buel k jurnard Caslet, Jl j 
Wells, Somersetshire, draper — March ‘hancellor junior, 3 1 tker—Ay } 
Fletcher, Gravtham, wine-merchant—Ay 18, Loe, Portsm | 
Plowes, Leeds, merchant - April 15, H. dR. Hild ly: uw i 
merchants— April ¢ 27, Shingier and J: Pas Live oa ol, u Fx 
B. Brown, Wakeiield, liveudrap il 22, J., J., and il. ‘I . thester, 
cotton-manufacturers—Apiil 26, W. ikee and 1, Manchester, Scotch aud Mauches- 
ter warchousemen— April 25, Coleman, Manc ter, mercer—April 1, Fraley and 





Merchant, Bristol, liuvendrapers—March 31, Ha h, Morley, Yorkshire, merchant— 










































March 30, Reynolds, Liverpool, drug rist — March 29, Andrews. Starmiuster Marshall, 
Dorsetshire, Wwoolstapler—Mi urch 23, ¢ ram, Friars Goose, Durham, soda-ma : 
turer—April 1, Bentley and Brown, Mancliester, i 
Thanet, victualler—April 12, Morris, Birm | 
water, Dirmingham, victualler ~ April 25, N } 
CERT 
To Le granted, unless cause be shown 
Bemrose, Spalding, grocer—Fletcher, Gr ne, | 
Plymouth, grocer—Sheplherd aud Drew, Sout Liver- | 
pool, stockbroker. } 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. | 
Axwanp, Joun, Burghead, grain dealer, Mareh 14. April 4. | 
GemMi.t, Tuomas, Greencek, merchant, March 12, A e | 
Hatpane, Jou, Selkirk, innkeeper, March he her ril 6. | 
Murr, Joun, Glasgow, merchant, March /4, 15 | 
Maceualn, Joun, Dingwail, merchant, Mar i » April iP | 
Ropeer, James, Dairy, Ayrshire, merchaut, March 12, April 2. 
Ripvety, Joun, Paisley, innkeeper, March 11, April 6. 
| 
Friday, March, 11. | 
PARTNERSHITS I I 
Howden and Ainsley, Leadenhall Street, s 1 and Paine, 1 | 
borne Street woollen drapers—Dansford and Turuer, London, merchants —C | 
and Co. Bread Street, silk-warehousemen -- Pritchard and i uvey, Bristol, win } 
chants—Askew and Stansfield, Manchester, cotton yarn-doubk <—H aud N. I j 
Reading, architects—Glover and Co. Manchester, floor cloth-m inufac t 1 | 





Winckworth, strand, priutse!lers—Engelback and Head 
plumbers— Andrews and Bowen, Bridgnorth, merce 
ton, carriers —J. and W. Jones, Red Lion Street, Cl H 
Insoll and Lenny, Lewes, ec achm: ikers—Bailey and Co. Monmouth, b anket $i 
as regards V organ 

Danztneroy, Winttam, Liverpool, wii , c » March UL, 

SeaBrook, Joun, Stanmore, Middlesex, v ualler, March 1). 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bircu, Emity Any, Be ford Place, Russell 
render March 18, April 22: solicitor, Mr. Slag 
Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Bury, WinttAM, Blackburn, corn-dealer, 
je and Co, Southampton Building 
y, James, Cheltenham, oilman, 

and Carr, E steheap. 

Crarxe, Joun Perry, and Lewis, Osmunn, 
March 18, April 22: solicitor, Mr. 
assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

Emery, Joseru, Wells, Somersetshire, surgeon, April 6, 

























d Me ssrs. 
29 April 





3 at 
Muar 





cit 


Threadne 
George Street, 


Street, vewspay 
Mansionhouse; official 





Clarke, 





22: solicitor, Mr. Jay, Ser- | 
} 





geant’s Inn, Fleet Street. f 
Jackson, SAMuEL and THomas Frepertck. Bermondsey Street, woolstaplers, —— 
22, April 22: solicitor, Mr. Watts, Bermondsey Street; “official assignee, Mr. Greeu 


Aldermanbuary. 

Hart, Pattr Wooprow, Norwich, coach-m 
citors, Messrs. Clarke and Medealf, Lineolu’s I 
Co. Norwich. 


March 17, A 
and Messrs, 1 





facturer, 


ields; 





JoserH, Glamford Briggs, Lincolnshire, seed-merchant, 
Nicholsov and Co. Bedford’ Row 

K, Stoke-upon- Trent, Staffordshire, miller, March 21, Apri 
, Mr. Steveusou, Stoke upon-Trent; aud Mr. Wilson, Furnivs ul’s I l 
BID Wintram, Manchester, glass-mauufacturer, March 22, April 22: 
Messrs Milne and Co. Temple; Messrs. Slater Messrs. 
Stevenson, Manchester. 







essrs. 














and Heelis, or 


‘v, 








Sranway, Georoe, Stoke -upon- Trent, Staffordshire, coufect 
sulicitors, Mr Smith, Chancery Lane; aud Mr. Harding, St 
Wianey, Isaac NEWTON and CLemeny, srighton, beank 





solicitors, Messrs. Palmer and Co, Bedford Row. 




















Wenster, Epwarp Surtey, Birmingham, draper, at, s tor 
Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday S reet 
Divi NI 

April 2, Pilbeam, Parker Street, Drury 7 ine, smit st 
He Me rdshire, prper-manufacturer— April 1, Mitchell, t 
1, Rackett Be Al Yard, Carey Street, locksmith —April 1, 8 ret, 1 
draper — April 4, Duncan, Oxford Suueiae boarding-l¢ I g 
Chiswell Street, elastic surgical-iustrument-maker—April 1, Benassi:, Lime street 
wine-merchant— April 4, Lawrier aud Lock, Wood Street, importers of foreign goods — 
March 24, Marris and Nicholsou, Bartow upon-Humber, bankers 14, Harrict 





renson : 
plumber— 





1 ss, 


Apri it: 





Ormskirk, Lancashire, brewer—April 4, 8 
April 4, Peasnall, Leamington Priors 


hiisous 





ter, shoe-dealer~-April 11, Borton, York, bauker—April 2, Heroy, ) 
ton-spinuer—April 11, M*Lachlan, Liverpool, victualler—April 4, . and | 
J, Moss, Nottingham, marble-masons. { 
CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or t {pri l. 
J, and G, Lang, Eastcheap, cork-manufacturers—Beeston, Manchester, c.ach- 


builder—Griffin, Dudley, upholsterer—Busk, Leeds, machine-maker—Petch, Ather- 
stone, wine-merchant—Berrill, Liverpool, merchant—Goode, Birmingham, wholesale- 
grocer—A. and A_ Spoor, Newcastle upon Tyne, builders—Jacksou, Mountsorrel, 
money-scrivener. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


$nack, Joun, Glasgow, manufacturer, March 17, » April 7 e 





Dick, JAmMEs, Gi. isgow, Mason, March 17, April 7. 

GILKIsON, ALEXANDER Grant, and Browy, Hvueu, Glasgow, merchants, March 16, 
April 13. . 

Hr, Georc? » Edinburzh, wine-merchant, March 18, April 13. 

M: AupIy id Ronertson, Day 1p, Glasgow, merchants, March 18, —— 








CURRENT. 


FU NDS. Ds. 


PRICES 


BRITISH ‘Closing Prices.) 







































Suturday Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday. 
WEGNER cateeduet 89} S95 | $93 | 89 | 89 
bss aves - £9} $94 | $94 593 894 
m Re duced. —_ |i — | 
rduced. sovce ——s -— —_— — 
932 982 934 933 = 
- — —_- 983 
Exchequer Bills, 24 } 31 33 30 30 30 
Iudia Bonds, 3} per cent..... . 10 pm. 8 8 10 19 8 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last t Offi cial Quotation during the Week ending — Eveuing. ) 
Alabama (Ste Sp. Ct. —— Mexican ....++. . Ct 385 
Arkansas (1564)...... 5 — Ditto (Deferred) — 10g 
— ichigan..e..eesess _ — 
: Ste = 














[a> Nenlenl onl enlenl only 
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HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
Un Mouday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
GISIPPUS. On Monday, NO SONG NO SUPPER, 
On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
ACIS AND GALATEA. With PRISONER OF WAR. 
The WINDMILL on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. TIE QUAKER, ov Weduesday. 


HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 
ay, BUBBLES OF THE DAY. 
, MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
sday, BUBBLES OF THE DAY. 
On Thursday and Friday, MARRI: AGE OF FIGARO. 
On Saturday, NORMA. COMUS every evening. 


DELPHI THEATRE ROYAL. 
Under the Management of Mr. YATES. 
On Mouday, and during the Week, 

THE BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
With NORMA. And TOM AND JERRY. 
Places and Private Boxes to be had at the Box Office, 

from 11 until 5 o’clock daily. 


IORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.— 
The TWO PICTURES now EXHIBITING, 
represent the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in PIEDMONT, 
destroyed by an Avalanche, Painted by M. Bouron; aud 
THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at BETH. 
LEHEM, Paiuted by M. Revyovx, from a ‘Sketch made 
on the spot by D. Roserts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures 
exhibit various effects of Light and Shade, Open from 
Ten till Five. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL is open 

daily, (Sunday excepted,) from Nine o’Clock in 

the Morning until Six in the Evening, and lighted with 

Gas. The present Entrance is on the Surrey side of the 

River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The Tunnel is now 
complete ed, and is 1200 feet iu leugth. Admiitance Is. 

VoTicE.—The Tunnel will be shortly closed to the 


























public, in order te finish the foot Passengers’ Desceuts, 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
J. Cuaruier, Clerk to the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, City. 
Ist March 1842, 
SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
N R. WILSON will give A NIGHT 
: WIL’ BURNS, Tomorrow, Monpay, l4th Marcu, 
in the course of which he will Sing a Selection of the 
Songs of Burns, iuterspersed with Anecdotes, &c. &c. 
Tickets, 2s. each; Family Tickets for three, 5s.; Pri- 
vate Boxes for six, 15s.; for eight, 17. Programmes may 
be had at the Music Shops, and at the Music Hall 
MILLION. 
EXERCISES.— 





SINGING FOR THE 


UBLIC CHORAL 





Mr. Mainzer’s more advanced Pupils, about Five | 


Hundred in number, will meet at the Music Hall, Store 
Street, Bedford Square, on the Evenings of Tourspay, 
Marcu 17th, 2ith, and 31st, to Siug Exercises in Counter- 

oint and Choruses; 

Erection of a Me ‘tropolitan Musie Hall, the 
and plan of which is published in the ‘ 
Circular,’ No.4. Mr Hansom (Architect of the Bir- 
mingham Town-Hall) willexhibitand explain the Mudel 


description 


of the projected building, with the novel arrangement of 


his Patent Koof, the Organ, Orchestra, &c. &e. The 

audience of the first Evening (the 17th) will be confined 
to the Pupils of Mr. Mainzer's Elementary Classes aud 
their frieuds, who can obtain Tickets at 6d. each, on ap- 
plication at the door of the several Class-Rooms. The 


admission on the other evenings (24th and 31st) is open 


tothe Public. Tickets for the Body of the Hall, 2s. 67. 
Boxes, 4s.; Private Box, to contain six, 20s. ; ditto, con- 
taining eight, 26s.; cau be obtained of Mr. Marnzer, 21, 
King Street, Portman Square; at the Music Hall, Store 
Street; and at the doors of the various Class-Rooms 


Doors ‘open at 7 o'clock; Commence at 8. 
HAL 


EXETER 
Under the Sanction g the Committee « fC uncil on 


Educ ation. 
INGING SCHOO L— 
MURSTED 


= A CLASS (No. l1l,) to =~ of 

ONLY, will be opened on Tuespay, the 15th Marcu, at 
a quarter-past Eight o'clock, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Joun Hunan, to be conducted his 
principal and will meet every Turspay and 
Fripay, completi m of the 
Course. 

Terms, for the Course of Sixty Lessons, 8s. to be paid 
in advance ; or should mouthly payments be preferred, 
then ls 6d. per month, (Eight Lessous,) to be also paid 
in advance. Exch pupil must pri vide’ himself either 
with a copy of ile Manual, in two Parts, 2s. 6d, each, or 
with the Lessons, in three Parts, Gd, eac in published by 
Mr. Parker, 4:5, West Strand. : 


by one of 





Assistants, 
at the same hour, until the 


— 
A CLASS, (No. 12,) to consist of SHOPMEN, 
CLERKS, and cthers, will be opened on Furpay the 
18th Maxcu, at half-past Nine o'clock, under the super 
intendence of Mr. Joun Hvursan, to be conducted by 
one of his principal Assistants, and will meet every 
Turspay and Frrpay, at the same hour, until the com- 
pletion of the Course. 

Terms for the Course of Sixty Lessons, 15s. to be paid 
in advance, or should monthly payments be preferred, 
then Ys. 6d. per month, (eight lessons, ) to be also paid in 
advauce. 'E ach Pupil mast provide himse If either with 
a copy of the Manual, in two Parts, 2s. 6d. each, or 
with the Lessons, in three parts, 6d. each, Published by 

Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand. 
® Tickets for the above-mentioned Class may be obtained 
at Exeter Hall, any Evening except Saturday, between 


the hours of 5 ane 10. 
} ARVEY’S FISH 

| E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY'S FISILTSAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle ot 
genuine article bears the name of ‘* WILLIAM 
LAZENBY”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label a so many years, and signed ‘“‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that ~~ uliar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 











SAUCE.— 


the Proceeds to be devoted to the | 


‘National Singing | 


the |} 


EXETER HALL. 
Under the Sanction of ent Committee of Counc il on 


Ed 
RITHMETIC ‘ON “THE METHOD 
OF PESTALOZZI,. 

A CLASS for the Instruction of SCHOOLMASTERS 
in Arithmetic on the above Method, will be opened on 
Monpay, the 14th Marcu, at Niue o'clock p.m. and will 
meet ou every Monpay «nd Tuuxspay, until the com- 
pletion of the Course. 

Terms, for the Course of Forty Lessons, if yaid in 
oS 10s.; or should monthly payments be preferred 
then 2s. 6d. per mouth, to be paid also in advance. 

Tick: ats m: vy be obtained at the Education Department 
of the Privy Council Office, between the hours of Eleven 

and Four o'clock this day, and Monday; and at E 
Hall, ou Mouday Evening, between the hours of Five 


and Nine o'clock. 
RT-UN TION OF LONDON.— 
PRESIDENT. 
.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE 
The SUBSCRIPTION-LISTS WILL CLOSE on the 
3lst instant. Every Subscriber of Oxe Guinea will have 
a chance of obtaining a valuable Work of Art at the 
Annual Distribution of Prizes, and an impression of a 
Line Engraving by W. H. Warr, from Huron’s picture 
of “ Una Entering the Cottage.” 
tence eae a 
Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S.A. ¢ 
Office, 73, Great acalt dure et, Bloomsbury. 
March 1342. 

















Hon. Sees. 





By order, 
T. E. Jones, Clerk to the Committee. 
OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED | for 
SMALL DEBTS, throughout Enon. AND and WaALEs. 
Established 177 
Presipent—The Earl of ROMNE : 
VicE- PRESIDEN’ 
Sir F. Burdett, Bt.M.P. 












Lord Kenyon. 
Rt. Hon. Sir. R. Peel. Bt. M.P. 
TreasureR-—Benjamiu Bond Cabbell, 
Auprror—John Pepys, Esq. 
At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craveu 
Street, on Wednesday, the 2d day of March 1842, the 
Cases of 69 Petitioners were considered, of which 55 
were approved, 10 rejected, and 3 deferred for inquir 
Since the Meeting r held on the 2d February 1242, 62 
Debtors, of whom 52 had wives and 159 C hildren, have 
been discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, 
the expense of whose hberi ition, including every charge 
connected with the Society, was 162/. 13s. 9d. and the 
following Benefactions received since the last ee rt: 
Ack 


! 
| 


Esq. F.R.S. 



























Robert Evans, E “- 0 
John Pepys, Esq. ...+-.+-0+- 0 
Mrs. Pepys. seeceeeeereeeees 0 
Colonel Cooke ..... =e 0 
ie Miller, Esq.. 0 
T. L. per Messrs. Hoare 0 

The Right Hon. Lord Skelmersdale, per Mes 

Coutts and Ci .056.0 0000000508 ne . 0 0 
The Executors of Mrs. Priscilla fk a 

180/. Stock, Reduced 3 per Ce nt Am suitie ie; 

transferred to the Trustees. 
Ditto, apportioument of Dividend...... 2h 
William Buttaushaw, Esq. (Tunbridge We 

per Treasurer ........--. } &-8 





Benefactions are received by Benjamin B on d Cabbell 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the iollowing Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hoares, Veres; and by the Seerctary, 
No.7, Craven Street, Strand. where the Books may be 
seen by those who are incl red to support the Charity, 
and where the Society meet on the tirst Wednesday in 


every Month. JoserH Lunn, Secretary. 
Apres SIAN, COLONIAL, AND 
B GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY COMPANY. 


00 —in 2,000 Shares, 








Capitan £200,4 





E. Barnard, Esq. BRS. . Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. | J. B. Montefiore, Esq. 
Johu Henry Capper, Esq. | J. 1. Raveushaw, E 





( 


























| in its transeendant powers. 
| them, 


| bitable signs of their healthful state. 
| box, duty included. 
| of the Proprietors, A. 


| SCLENTIFIC PRINCIPI 


| eminent of the 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vic. cap. 9. 
DIRECTORS. 

Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
R. Foster, Esq. 
R. Irvine, Esq. 
Pe ter Morrison, Esq. 
William Shand jun, Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, Es sq. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Puystctan—Johnu Clendinuiug, M.D. F.R.S. 
SureEons — Ebenezer Smith, Esq. and William Gwillim 
Merrett, Esq. 
STANDING COUNSEL. 
The Hon. John Ashley, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Sortcrror—William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
BANKERS. 

ssrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 

This Institution is empowered bya Special Act of Par- 
liament, and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, 
and to preseut greater facilities aud ac -commodation than 

can be obtained in other offices. The decided superiority 

of its plan, and its claim to pub lic preference and sup- 
port, have been proved incontestibly by its extraordinary 
and unprecedented success. 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 1002. for W hole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable during 


William Bardyett, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, E isq. a 
W. Fechney B.ack, Esq. 
Johu Brightman, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 

















{ | lst Five | 2d Five | 3d Five ) 4th Five) Remain- 
Age| Years. —: oe) Years. |der of life. 
oat | 

| lg s d.|£ 5. d\£s. d\£ s. d. 

Joi 6S} ta titi 3 8 

130}1 64/112 £)119 1/2 6 
40/1161]2 4 214 63 4 
50 | 2 3 9 4 45 55 7 








Detailed P. rospectuses, and every requisite information 
as to the mode of effecting Assurances. may be obtained 
at the Office. Perer Moxnison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Ageuts. 


URKEY CARPETS.—-Mr. JAMES 
MILLER is instructed to SELL y AUCTION, 
at Garraway’s, ou Turspay, 15th veces at 3 o’Clock 
precisely, in Lots of Oue Carpet e: ich, THIRTY TUR- 
KEY CARPETS of various sizes aud of superior excel- 
lence, pert and select as imported ; being still under 
the lock of her Majesty’s Customs. May be viewed 
wre and Tuesday previous to the Hour of sale, and 
Catalo «4 may be had at Garraway’s, aud of Mr. James 
Mitrer, 3, P’ hilpot Lane, Fenchurch Street. 


R OWLAND’S ODONT O; or PEARL 
DENTIFRICE.— This is au efficient White 
Powder for the Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental 
herbs of the most delightful odour, aud of sovereign 
virtue for strengthening, preserving, avd thoroughly 
cleansivg the Teeth, It eradicates tartar from the teeth, 
removes spots of incipicnt decay, polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it gives a pearl-like whiteuess, and, 
above all, from its disinfe scting properties, give s sweetness 
to the breath. As an antise orbuti . the gums also share 
Seurvy is eradicated from 
a healthy action aud redness is induced, that offers 
to the notice of the Medical Practitioner the most indu- 
Price 2s. 9d. per 
NOTICE—The Name and Address 
Rowranp and Son, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, is en ari aved on the Govern ment Stamp, 


which is pa asted on each. 

M ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH, MADE ON THE MOST 

2, aud patronized by the most 

Faculty. is celebrated brush will 

into the divisions of the Teeth, 


































= | 
+ 









and 





search thoroughly 


| clean in the most effectual and extri wrdinary mauner, 





Metealfe’s Tooth Brushes are famous for being made 
on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the mouth ; 
ls. each. Au improved Crories sruss, that cleans ina 


| Hird part of the usual time, and is incapable of injuring 


the finest nap. A newly invented Brush for cleaning 
velvet with quick and satisfactory effect. The much ap- 
proved Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Fae ulty, 
and Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Peuetrating Hair- 
b rus! ies, with the durable unbleached Russian Bristles, 


| which do uot soften in washing or use like common hair. 


Gideon Colquhoun junior, | Sir James Stirling, Captain 
Es | BUN. 
Soha’ dessins Lyall, Esq. | William Walker, Esq. 
ASSURANCES may be effected with this Company at 
unusually favourable raies affording every variety of ac 
commodation to the ssured; Participatio n in profits, 
iscending and des lies s f premium, permission 
ti yretain one-third of the premium, which is charged as | 
a debt against the policy, Tables tor the Assurance of a 
| sum payable in the event of death, to the Executors of 
| the Assured, or to Limself upon the attainment of the 


ages of 45, 50, or 60, 


TO EMIGRANTS TO THE 
COLONIES in paiticular, this Company offers the ad 
vantages of permission to proceed to, to reside in, aud 


AUSTRALASIAN | 


to return from those Colonies without extra premium; | 


} 


btain a settleme 


and to pay their premiums and o 
their claims in those Colonies. 
ANNUITIES.—The plan which has been adopted by 
this Company of investing a portion of its funds ia the 
Australasian Colonic ita rate of interest much h 
then can be obtained with security in England, en 
it to offer more advantageous terms to Annuitauts than 
can be offered with safety 
vest their funds in English securities. 





es 








TABLES OF PREMIUMS for assurances on the Lives 
of Officers engaged in civil or in naval or military service 
in the East Indies, may be seen at the Offices of the 


126, Bishopsgate Street, corner of Cornhill. 
By Order of the Board, 


Curistoruer ( 


GYNORNS.—DICKER’S OPIATE 
CORN PLASTE R, for he removal of Corus, 
Bunions, and all hard fleshy substances on the feet, It 
is admitted by the thousavds who have tried it and the 
most sceptici ul, to be the on ly remedy ever offered to 
public notice. It acts b th as an Opii ite and Solvent, by 
relieving the most excruciating pain, and gradually dis 
solving the callous or horny substauce, Prepared ouly 
aud Sold by Winiiam Dicker, Chemist, 235, Strand, uext 
door to Temple Bar, Loudon, in boxes Is. 14d. each. 
Sdld_ also by Sanger, 150, Oxford Street, and JoHNnsTon, 
S Cornhill. Likewise DICKER’S NEW EFFER- 
VESCING TASTELESS SALTS, a pleasaut and effee- 
tual Aperient Medicine which can be regulated to suit the 
constitution of every persn. A shilling bottle contains 
from 6 to 8 doses, 


Company, 


Accountant. 


SINS, 






nt of | 


by other Companies which in- | 


| effi 


Turkey Sponge; 
To be had whole- 
Je establishment, 


importation of fine 
and Combs of all descriptions. N.B. 

ale and retail, only at Mercare’s 
130 D, Oxford Street, nearly opposite Elanawen Square. 


JONES'S NEW PATENT 
@ PHOTOLYPON, or SELF-ACTING CANDLE 
EXTINGUISHER. To be had f all respectable Iron- 
mougers aud Wax and Tallow Chandlers, Xc. or at the 
Mi mufaetory, Light-House, 201, Strand; 1s. 6d. each. 
A very curious little affair, called of course by a 
h a “ ord, that is, named in Greek, has beeu invented 
by Mr. Jones of Promethean fame. Its designation is 
the Photolypon, its office that of Candle-extinguisher, 
which it performs anatomically. For instance, if on re- 
tiring to bed you wish your ¢ andle to remain lighted for 
a limited pe riod, you pop this ingenious instrument on, 
and out goes the candle at the time pres: ribed. It mihgt 
be truly called the Candle Safety Valve, since it is well 
calculated to prevent many a fire, which now arise *s from 
the carelessness or drowsiness of those who go to bed to 
read, aud incautious!y fall asleep. We recommend it 
besides to all thrifty housewives ou the score of economy, 
pre venting danger, it also prevents wasie.’—John Bull. 


dE CTORAL COUGH LOZEN GES, 
patronized by his Majesty the King of Prussia, and 
recommended by seme of the most Eminent Medical Men. 
The proprietor having received communic ations from 
many respectable persons of the sticcess of these Lozenges, 
again reminds those who are sulferiug from A Asthma atic 


Auew and large 






















| Consumptive C ompl: uints, Coughs, Shortness of Breath, 


Hoarsness, &c. that 1t ouly requires a trial to prove their 

ty. By allaying the tickling and irritation of the 
Throat, promoting ya geutle and easy expectoration, their 
use in the most obstinate cases will generally be at- 
tended with beneficial results. « e ared only by THoMAS 
Keatine, Chemist and Drugyist, 79, Paul's Church- 
yard ; and sold by Hannay and Co. 63, Oxford Street ; 
Harris, Druggist, Birmingham; Fierper, Druggist, 
Newbury; Jonzs, Druggist, Bath; ‘and most Drug ggistsin 
Town and Country, in Boxes, at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. ach. 
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ODGSON AND ABBOTT'S PALE 


AL E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Aszorr’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The 
trade not beiug supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if if procured elsewhere, —C ity Office, 98, Gracechurch St. 


Ca ND UPHOLSTERY 

FURNITURE,—A saving of upwards of 35/. in 
every 100/. for ready money, at Messrs. STEFFENONI 
and Co. Furnishing Warerooms, 142, Holborn Bars, 
corner of Brooke Street; Manufactory, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
aud 5, Brooke Street. J, S.and Co. submit to the strict 
inspection of the public a ready -manuiactured stock of 
30,000/, value, comprising every article necessary in 
farniching the Drawing-room, Dining. parlour, Library, 
Bed rooms, &e. The adv: autages derived by purchasers 
from so immense a stuck are too obvious to need any 
comment ; let it suffice, the proprietors of this establish- 
ment are determined to sell on such terms as cannot 
fail to merit a decided preference over all oppouents, 
Every article being made of the best materials, is war- 
ranted by the proprietors, and exchanged if not approved 
in| twe Ive months. 





“On 2ist March, post 8vo. with numerous Ilustratic ms, 
Ded Se ission tu her H. R. the 
Dutchess of Gloucester. 

HE HAND-BOOK OF NEEDLE- 
WORK, 
By Miss Lament, of New Burlington Street. 
Contents: 
CHAP. Cap. 
1, Introduction. 12. Framing Work. 
2 Tapestry. 13. Stitches. 
3. Materials in General. | 14, Embroidery. 
4, Wool. 15, Canvas Work. 
5. Silk. 16. Crochet 
6. Gold and Silver. 17. Knitting. 
7. Chenille, Braid, &e. 18. Netting. 
8. Canvas. 19. Braiding and Applique. 
9. Berlin Patterns. 20. Bead Work. 
10. Drawing Patterns for {| 21, Hints. 
Embroidery, Braid- | 22, Needlework of Royal 
iny, &e, and Noble Ladies. 
11. Implemeuts. 





Joon Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


MR, 
IR SAMUEL ROMILLY’S 
MEMOIRS and LE ii TERS. Third Edition. 2 
vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 
HALLAM’S GONSTITU TION AL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


BISHOP HEBER’S PALESTINE, PASSAGE of the 
RED SEA, and other —— Secoud Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

HAND-LOOK of PAT? NTING; ITALY. 
German of Kugler. Edi men C. L. EAsrnaKe, 
post8vo 12s 

HAND BOOK to the PU y LIC 
in and near LONDON. iby Mrs, 
18s, 


From the 
R.A. 


GALLERIES of 


Jameson. Post Svo. 


LETTERS from the SHORE S of the BALTIC. By 
a LADY. Second Editio Me With 20 Etchings. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. : 

LETTE Rs DE SCRIB INGa RIDE on HORSEBACK 
to FLORENCE, ByaLapy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

LIEUTENANT HiART’S ANNUAL ARMY LIST, 
for 1842. Corrected upto ison . 8vo. 20s. 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE iv 
EARNEST; or NATURAL PHILOSOPHY iuculeated 
by the Tuys and Games of Youth. Fi‘th Edition, with 
100 Wood-cuts, Feap. 8vo. 8s. 


0. 

YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL IIISTORY for YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Mrs. Lovpon, With 40 Wood cuts. 
l6mo ds. il. 

BANCROFT S HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. 
Portraits. dvols. 8vo. 2l. 





DR. BENTLEY'S CORKESPONDENCE. 2 vols. 
Svo. 21, 2s. ( age Niacin, ies printed.) 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
PRIZE ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
Now heady, in 1 handsome vol. royal L2mo, 10s, €d 
clotl in with the author's ot 








h, rm 
7" E GREAT COMM Iss 
or the Christian Church constituted ar 
to couvey the Gospel to the world, 
By the Rev. JoHN Harris, 
Anthor Mammon,’ ‘* The Great Teacher.’’? &e 
*,* To this Essay the prize of Two Hundred Guineas 
has been awarded, 


D.D. 








ADIU DIC ATORS 
Dr. Wexsn, l , Edinburg! 
Dr. Warpiaw. Glasgow. 


Rev 


Rev 


uiversity 





. H. Menvitte, B.D. Camberwell, London. 
I Udon. 
. ( Baptist College, Bristol. 

7. »aud Co, Paternoster Row. 
PETER PARLEY'S TALES ABOUT THE SUN 
MOON, AND STARS. 

1 very —- re vol. igs pes aaa 3 Cuts 


buards, 


ay ALES ABOUT 


Price only 4s. 6d. 
ETER PARLEY’ Ss 


In 
Pp 











THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS; a'so the late 
Comet: a New and Improved Edition, with great Ad- 
ditions 

‘In the evening of a long toilsome life, if a man were 
to be obi 1 solemnly to declare what, without any | 
exception, has beeu the most lovely thing wl , 
suriace of this earth, it has been his goud fortun 
ness, | conceive that, without hesitation, he might reply 
‘The mind of a young child.’ 

« We observe with what delight a child beholds light, 

flowers, truit, and every new object that meets | 
i we all know that (before his judgment be 


interfere) for many years he feels 


i thirst which is almost ins: atic ible. 





- 1 





Ters 














“He desires, and very naturally de *s, to know 
what the m on is?—What are the stars?—Where the 
rain, wind, and frost come from 
simplicity he asks, what becomes of the 


candle when it is blown out? Any story, or any history, 
he greedily devours.”” 
London: Printed for Tuomas Trae, 73, Cheapside; 


| 
?— With innocent 
light of a 

and Sold by all Booksellers, | 


ART | 


THE SPECTATOR. 
KNIGHT’S LIBRARY | 


R. 
EDITION OF SHAKSPERE. 

The Publishers of this Work have to aunounce that 
Tue Seconp Votume will appear on the Ist April. The 
Publication will then be continued Monthly. This delay of 
the Second Volume does not arise ti 
circumstances, 
Editor, but has beev arranged with the intention that the 
Printing may be in advance, so that the Monthly Volumes 
may not be unduly hurried either in the Press or in the 
hands of the Binder—the Publishers feeling anxious that 
| in these departments this Edition may be presented to the 

Subscribers in a manner worthy the extensive support 
whic h it has already received. 

The Second Volume will contain, A Midsummer- 
| Night's Dream, the Taming of the Shrew, the Merchant 
| of Venice. Much Ado about Nothing, aud the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, | with Critical and Explanatory Notices 
and Ilustrations, forming iu quantity as much as two- 
fifths of the Volume. 

Cuan Es Kyront and Co. 22 

DODD's PEE RAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Now Ready, in feap. Svo. Price 9s. cloth, 

PEER. AGE, BARONETAGE, "AND 

KNIGHTAGE, for 1842; including the New 
Knights, Privy Councillors, Bishops, Baronets, Peers, 
&c.; and comprehending all the changes of the recent 
Brevet, the New Ministry, and the additions and altera- 
tions consequent upon Births, Deaths, Marri 
Promotions; with several extensive improveme uts, having 
undergone eutire revision, from the 
last. By C. R. Denn, Esq. 

Author of ‘ The Parliamentary C ompanion,”’ &c, 

««The arrangemeut of this volume is ¢ mplete; the 
care, diligence, aud accuracy with which it has been 
executed fully realize the original and judicious plan of 
the work; it gives so much of genealogy as possesses his- 








, Ludgate 


Street. 








of a biographical dict aud 
official register.”’— Times, 
WHITTAKER und Co. 


jona a family record, 





ry, an 








Ave Maria Lane. 


EGANT EASTER GIFT. 
HE D. AU GHTERS of ENGLAND; 


their Position in Society, Character, and Respon- 
sibilities. By Mrs. Etuts, 
Author of ‘* The Women of England.” 
Is Now Ready. Cloth, 10s. 

‘Its purity, its morality, its integrity, are all un- 
blemished; aud no parent or frieud can place a book 
likely to be followed by more worthy impressions, in the 
hands of any of ‘The Daughters of England.’ ’’—Me- 
tropolitan. 2. 

MR. BUCKINGHAM’S NEW WORK. 

THE SLAVE STATES OF AMERICA. By James 
S. Bucktncuam, Esq. will be Published on the 16th inst, 
in two S8vo. vols. illustrated with Engravings on Steel, 
Price 1d. lls. 6d. 3. 

LANCASHIRE, HISTORY, LEGENDS, and 
MANUFACTURES. In Monthly Parts, at 2s. each, 
containing Four highly-finished Engravings on Steel, 
and a iu addition. Part 4 will be issued 


its 














| on the Ist instant. 
| FisHER, Son, and Co. Newgate Stieet, Le ndot 
“THE chat r OF THE FRENCH PEASANTS. 


-ublished This Day, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE JACQUERIE; or the Lady and 


Pi _ Historical Romance 


the Page 
By G Al? James. Esq. 
Author of ‘* The Huguenot,’ ‘‘ Henry of Guise,’ &c. 
‘*The best of the author's fictions. There are not 


many passages in French History so well adapted for 
illustration as the sanguinary outbrea 
well known nuder the ot 
contrast afforded by the insur 
the nobility on the other; the 
marked the progress of the contest, and the chivalric 
characteristics that relieved its tragic gloom, yield abna- 
dant materials for an exciting narrative. Taking the 

civil strife as the groundwork of his story, and keeping 
always in view the general features of hi iory, Mr. James 
has produced a dramatic plot of more than ordin uy inte 


name Jacquerie, The 


ippalling incidents that 








The variety necession of the adventures, 
the animation of the sty ie, and the vigour of the descrip- 
tions, keep the attention of the reader agreeably excited, 
aud render the volume ¥y ruining.’ —Britannia. 
London: Loxneman, Brown aod LonomaANs. 


¥ NEW EDITIONS OF MRS. MARCETS CON- 
VERSATIONS. 


7 ATURAL PHIL OSOPHY ; 


ire familiarly ex- 


aud constant 


y entert 
GREEN, 





in which 









| geo ICAL ECONOMY; in which 
the Elements of that Sei » are familiarly ex 
so ined. Seve _ Ee , Revised and Eularged, 1 vol 


TEGE STABLE Fes 








com- 

prehending the Elements of Botany, with theiz 

ppiic tio a Ad ri eultur rd Edition, L vol. fcap. 
Svo. Os. 

AND eo Ww ATER. Second Edition, 

Revised and Corrected, 1 vol. feap, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


cloth lettered, 


YHEMISTRY; in which the Elements 

of that Science are familiarly explained, and illus- 

trated by Experiments. Thirteeuth Edition, Enlarged 
and Corrected, 2 vols. 12mo. 18 Plates, 14s. 

London ; Lonosay, Brown, Green, and LoN@MANss 


from any accidental | 
or from any want of preparation iu the | 





first article to the | 


| 


torical interest, at the same time answering the purposes | 


| 








k of the democracy, | 
strong | 
rents on the one hand and | 
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